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Never a hand on the cottage door 
To call ine forth in the evening light ; 
My days grow old, and I watch no more 
The cowslips gold or the maybuds white. 
Primroses nestle beneath the hedge 
Where we kissed and wept and said ‘‘good-bye.*’ 
For twenty years I have watched them bud, 
Yor twenty years [ have seen them die ! 


In the summer-time, when days grew long, 
I'd take my knitting, and dream, and wait; 
But all I heard was a blackbird‘s song, 
A stranger's hand on the wicket-gate, 
When the corn was reaped and the pastures bare, 
When the nights grew dark and the days grew chill, 
I never fastened the latch of the door, 
I waited and watched tor his coming still. 


But now, when the spring once more has turned 
The sea tosilver, the earth to gold, 
I turn aside from the primrose lane 
That saw our tryst in the davs of old. 
The children weave me their daisy chains, 
The woodland songs are as sweet and clear, 
Though the steps have wandered past recall 
I waited and watched s. long to hear, 


A FATAL DOWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
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CHAPTER VII.—{ConrTinvugEp. } 


DON’T think I care for it,’’ Sidney an- 

swered, forcing a iittle tuneless laugh. 
“IT won’t wait, Dolly. Is that iny hat, 
dear ?”’ 

“You are in an awful hurry now,’ Dolly 
pouted; “and there is plenty of time to 
drink your tea, if you careto haveit. They 
are all in the ball waiting to say good- 
bye.”’ 

But Sidney did not heed; she was putting 
on her hat wita unsteady hands, preparing 
for the wedding-journey, and surreptitious- 
ly rubbing her cheeks to bring some color 
into them. 

She had not minded ber pallor bofore; 
now it increased ber fear of arousing suspi- 
cion. 

In her terror sbe felt as if every one must 
know the secret weighing so terribly upou 
her, and dared not meet Dolly’s eyes, 
lest she should see suspicion and distrust in 
them. 

“Havel all mv belongings?” she said, 
with the same attempt at cheerfulness. 
“Yes, 1 think I have; besides, if I forget 
anything, I can easily get it in London— 
Stephen has wade me rich, you know! 
Shall we go down now, Dolly? I am 
ready; and you say that Stephen is impa- 
tient.”’ 

“All bridegrooms are impatient, I should 
think,” remarked Dolly, laughing, and 
putting her arm round Sidney as they lett 
the room together. “Oh, Sidney, how glad 
I ain that you are indeed my sister! We 
thought once that Stephen would have mar- 
ried Sibyl Neii! Thank Heaven he did 
not! I wonder where she is now?” went 
on little Dolly thoughtlessly. 

“Don't, Dolly, don’t!’ Sidney said, with 
alittle sob of pain; and Dolly apologized 
lovingly and penitently; and the girls went 
down stairs wogether to the old stone-paved 
hall, where the wedding-guests waited to 
bid the newly-married pair God-speed. 

In the sane strange mechanical manner 
Sidney went tnrough the farewells while 
Stephen waited impatiently, anxious to get 
her all to himself, and fearing every minute 
that she would faint, her 


80 slow and unsteady. 


movements were 


Su ely no paler bride had evs at 
ng rney an =Sldne W ie 
Husband lifted her at last into the car 
riage ! 


But Lioyd Milner was perhaps the only 
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one present who noticed the swift look of 
terror with which she glanced around, as if 
she feared that something terrible was go- 
ing to happen to prevent her going. 

It reininded the young barrister of the 
look he had seen sometimes in the eyes of 
criminals standing in the dock awaiting 
their doom. 

A strange look, Le thought, to see in the 
eyes of a woinan on her wedding-day! 

« as © * + o 
**What is love that all the world 

Talks so much about it ? 

What is love that neither you 
Nor I can do without it? 

Love's a tyrant and a slave, 
A torment and a treasure; 

Having it, we know no peace, 
Lacking it no pleasure.’ 

Dolly Daunt’s sweet soprano voice rang 
gaily through the room, singing the quaint 
words set to the music of a quaint old 
inelody. 

Sidney, from her low seat by the fire, 
glanced over at the singer with a sudden 
wistful look flashing for a moment into her 
dark eyes. 

The time was that most charming hour of 
the day between the “gloaming and the 
murk,”’ devoted to afternoon tea and cozy 
firelit chats, when it is too dark to read or 
work and too light still to induce one to 
ring for candles, when it is “blind man’s 
holiday,’’ and there is every excuse for 
idling and enjoying to the full that sweet- 
ness of doing nothing which is so seldoin 
allowed in this busy workaday world of 
ours. 

And no more delightful place for enjoy- 
ing the dolce fur niente could have been 
found on that chill gray autuinnal evening 
than Sidney Daunt’s drawing-room, with 
the firelight dancing up merrily and play- 
ing overthe costly artistic furniture, the 
dainty carvings, and the quaint oid china 
with which 1t was adorned. 

It was acharming room, beautiful and 
yet homelike, thoroughly artistic, and yet 
with an 6very-day appearance about it, 
which is a necessary addition if a rooin is to 
be really coinfortable and cozy. 

It wasa large room, rather low-ceiled, 
with walls painted in a very delicate shade 
of gray and with silver mouldings, while 
the furniture wasacharming mixture of 
ancient and modern artand foreign treas- 
ures, curious and costly Eastern rugs,inulaid 
ebony tables, carved Indian cabinets and 
chairs, low luxurious fauteuiis, a writing- 
table which was situply perfect in its happy 
union of the useful and the beautiful, china 
every where; and flowers in deiicious profu- 
sion. 

There was but one opinion about Sidney 
Daunt’s vew home in  Ashiord, that 
Easthorpe was the perfection of a residence, 
and that the architect Mr. Daunt had ein- 
ployed to build the house which bad been 
his wedding-present to his son had done his 
work admirably. 

Mrs. Daunt ought to be a happy woinan, 
people said; but the face of the girl lying 
back in the ewsy-chair in the firelight was 
not the face of a happy woman, not the face 
which should have been that of a four 
months’ wife,a prosperous and petted young 
matron. 

Yeteventhe expression of unrest and 
yearning which was alinost babitual to her 
now could not mar Sidney’s loveliness, and 
never had she been inore beautiful. 

The three months sojourn abroad had 
greatly improved her health and ber appear- 
ance. 

The old delicate bloom had coine back 
to ber cheek, the soft-rounded lines had re- 


turned, and there was a graceful dignity in 
r nanper now which bad an added 

[i wo any ar a» 
y proud spe 1l0OOKed, as sBbe av 
back upon ber cushions, 80 languidly grace 
ful in her dainty teagown with its profu- 





sion of soft laces and ribbons, a beautiful 
woman who had known suffering, but 
whose beauty had been only increased 
thereby, awoinan whom men would love 
and worship for ber infinite charm, greater 
by far even than ber beauty. 

There was a book open upon her knee, 
but she was not reading, although a read- 
ing-lamp was burning softly on a little ta 
ble at her elbow. 

She was looking with great sombre dark 
eyes straight into the fire, while its red 
glow was caught and reflected back by tne 
geins upon her little white fingers, the dia- 
mouds and sapphires which almost com- 
pletely concealed the plain gold band of 
her wedding-ring, the badge of fealty to 
Stephen Daunt. 

**Would we shun it, if we could ? 
Sooth, L almost doubt tt; 
Faith, I'd rather bear its pain 
Than live my life without it!"’ 
sang Dolly gaily in her pretty girl’s voice 
from the shadowy corner where the piano 
stood. 

A little frown contracted Sidney’s white 
brow as she listened, but she tnade no coin- 
ment until Doily turned round on the mu- 
sic-stool and began rubbing her little tin- 
gers together as if they were cold. 

“What stupid words to such a charining 
old air!’ Sidney said negligently; and 
Dolly lett the piano and came into the red 
glow of the tirelignt with a little woudering 
look in her blue eyes. 

“Stupid! Do youthink 80?” she said. 
“T think they are pretty, witty words, Mr. 
Milner set thei to music, you know.”’ 

“Ob,” Sidney returned slowly, glancing 
up with a smile, “then I inust compliment 
him! The music is charining; and that 
young man has evidently mistaken his vo- 
cation in going to the Bar.”’ 

“He seems to have 80 many vocations,”’ 
Dolly said, siniling. “He can do every- 
thing, I think.”’ 

*Yes,’’ Sidney allowed demurely, ‘he is 
a very accouplished individual. Did you 
know that Stephen has asked hitn to spend 
a few days with us?” she added, siniling a 
little as she saw bow the color deepened in 
the fair young face. 

“Yes; Stephen told me, Shall I pour out 
the tea, Sidney? You look too lazy and 
comfortable for avything.”’ 

“For anything bat drinking it,’’ Sidney 
answered, with 4 little laugh. ‘Do officiate 
Dolly; 1 shall be much obliged.”’ 

“Shail we wait for Stephen?’ Dolly 
asked, as she turned to the little Indian tae 
ble on which the pretty Crown Derby cups 
and saucers were wailing. 

“No,” Sidney answered calinly. “If we 
do, we shall get no tea at all; he is always 
late, you knoW.” 

‘He used to be in time for afternoon 
tea,’’ Dolly remarked, her little fingers 
moving deitly among the china and _ sil- 
ver. 

“Ah, but Lainbswold 18 nearer Ashford 
than Easthorpe !’’ 


talking !’’ the voung girl answered, witha 
laugh. ‘Easthorpe is nearly a mile nearer 





Asbford.”’ 

“Is it?’ Sidney questioned negligently. 
‘“Atany rate, it takes your brother longer 
to drive to Easthorpe than to Lambs 
wold,” 

Her voice and mnanner were perfectly in- 
different. 

She might have been speaking of one of 





the grooms, so entirely careless was her 
tone. 
Dolly’s pretty face, bent over the silver 


and Crown Derby china, shadowed ove 


with a look f par 
x ) ?% 

Mr Milner’s visit w 
ant break in the monotony 


| Sidney said, looking up with a little suile, 
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“Why, Sidney, what nonsense you are | 
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asshe held out her hand, “This constant 
succession of calls and callers is as bad as 
the treadmill, I imagine. 

“Surely every one hag called by this 
tine, Dolly; and I have returned all visits— 
have I not?” 

“I think so,’’ Dolly answered doubtfully. 
‘It isa necessary evil, Sidney.” 

“Yes; and I could understand it if your 
brother had married a stranger. Natural 
curiosity to see the bride would have moved 
inéin that case; but, if he bad married 
any girl as well known in Ashford as I 
was, I certainty should not have been so 
eager.”’ 

‘You speak very coolly about his marry- 
ing soine one else."’ 

“Why not? Ican even contemplate it 
coolly.”’ 

**Because it is iin possible that be should,”’ 
said Dolly laughing. 

“Isthat why? Well perhaps so.” 

There was a short silence. 

Sidney sipped her tea languidly, and 
Dolly looked over at ber with wistful ad- 
miring eyes, 

She was so changed, 80 much more beau- 
tiful and so much inore proud than the girl 
whom Stephen bad married four months 
before. 

Then she had been so gentle and tender 
and true, now she seomed so cold and 
negligent and careless, thinking only of 
amusement and dress, 

Could it be true; what some one had 
hinted in Dolly’s hearing, that she had 
inarried Stepheu for money and position 
and for deliverance from that howne which a 
step-inother’s presence had made unbeara- 
ble to her? 

‘We inust try to get up some gaiety here 
this winter,’”’ Sidney remarked presently. 
“Amateur theatricals would be fine, would 
they not? 

“And the great charin of them is that 
they give so much enmployiment beforehand. 
I don’t really know how we shall get 
through our tine unless we do something 
of the kind. 

“It is not life here, you know, Dolly—it 
is inerely existence.’’ 

“You used notto complain of Ashford be- 
ing duil.”’ 

“Ah, butthen I had so many datigs! 
Besides, 1 knew noother life. Since I).ave 
been abroad, this seems alinost unbeura- 
ble.” 

“Then it wasa pity you went abroad,” 
said Dolly, rather drily. 

Sidney laughed. 

“Wawit? My dear child, since I have 
become a rich I have felt that I 
like to get my money’s worth and that it is 





wothan 


difficult to do so here, Why, positively, 
except Lady Kva, there is not a soul who 
can appreciate a dress of Worth’s! It 


inakes me feel inciined to run away and 
see if 1 cannot fiud a more appreciative cire 
cle.”” 

“Asifany circle could appreciate you 
better than we do!" Dolly said reproach- 
fully. 

“Not me, dear,” Sidney answered, witha 
bright little laugh, “but wy toilettes.”’ 

“Which are by far the tnost important part 
of you, are they not?” said a mocking 
voice behind then; and Dolly sprang up 
with a little exclamation of delight to re- 
ceive her brother. 

Siduey glanced up carolessly without a 
werd, 

The little Jewelled hand lying on her lap 
closed suddenly upon the cascades of lace 
trimming ber dress, crushing them. 

If the onths of 


ied life had macein S ‘ Daunt’s 


change which four wu 


is vyrenat tine : ‘ hee 


18 inaup iS a pa suL- 


stitute for the old easy frankness aud grace; 
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but his manner was gentle enough as be 
tonched his sister's brow with his lips and 
thanked her for the cup of tea she hastened 
to pour out to him. 

Ile had come straight to the drawing- 
room on his retarn home, and still wore bis 
overcoat and driving-gloves. 

“Won't you sitdown, Stephen ? Oh, do; 
we are cozy here! Sidney issue your com- 
mands, since mine are unavailing,’ Dolly 
maid, trying to speak gaily, yet neem 
iniserably in ber attempt to ignore the cool- 
ness which so evidently existed betweeu 
husband and wife. 

“Mine would be even 
careless answer, 

“Oh, equally so! Stephen said, laughing 
a toreed, rather Luneless laugh, and ylanc- 
ing down at the beautiful proud woman in 
her soft cashmereand lace, * By-the-bye, I 
have had a telegram froin Milner; be will 
be here this evening in time for dinner, so 
perhaps be will appreciate one of Worth's 
gowns, Sidney.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered careless] y; and 
then Stephen put down bis cup and went 
away, disregarding bis sister's pleading eyes 

’ and leaving them alone again. 

“Sidney''—Dolly'’s eves were very wist- 
ful and tender now, as she crept softly to 
Sidney's side and knelt down there—*Sid- 
ney!" 

“What is it, Dollw?” 

The voice was kind and gentle enough 
but very eold, 

“Sidney, do not be angry; but I cannot 
helpasking vou. What has come between 
you and Stephen?” 

The sweet rose-pink faded out of the 
beautiful face bent over Dolly, but Sidney 
forced a laugh. 


more #0,"’ was the 


“Retween us? Nothing dear. Weare a 
model couple  Tintend to apply for the 
Duninow Fiiteh,” she said lightly. “We 


never quarrel.” 

“Of course you do not,”’ Dolly said quick- 
ly. ‘But you are so cold, so reserved, #0 
distant."’ 

“My dear child, would you have us still 
making love? Your brother and I get on 
capitally. 

“He goes his way,and I go mine, and 

whenever we meet en route we are perfect 
jy civil to each other, What tore would 
you have?" 
“ «Don't Sidney; you talk like one of 
Ouida's heroines,’ Dolly said, in atone of 
keen pain, rising suddenly and going back 
to herchair, with large tears standing in her 
eves, which a very few inore words would 
have made fall, 

There was a little allence, which Sidney 
broke by going over to Dolly's side and 
maving #oftiv, as she bent over her, putting 


both Jittle bands on her shoulders— 
“Dolly dear, what is it? Dolly’’—her 
voice changed and trembled—“are you 
erying ? 
“Dear, there is no need. We—we are 


very, very happy.” 

“Happy! You may be happy,’ said 
Dolly passionately, ‘beeanse you find 
bappiness in dress and anusement; but he— 
is he happy, do you think? Can you look 
joto bis face and think for amoment that he 
is happy 2! 

Attie sudden passion and reproach in 
the girl's voice Sidney removed her hands 
and drew back, very pale and still in’ her 
hurt pride and amazement. 

“Sidney, why are you so cold and proud 
tohim?” Dolly wenton piteously. “One 
would think that it was true that you had 
married him only for money, and——" 

She broke offsuddenly, shrinking from 
the look of intense iudignation in Sidney's 
blazing eyes, 

“You will find that it 
thing to interfere between 
wite,”’ Sidney said hoarsely. ‘Have a care, 
Dolly! Donot make tatters worse than 
they are already. tis sometimes difleult 


is a dangerous 
husband 


to live bappily when love exists,’'she added | 


her voice faltering suddenly; ‘but, when 


there is no love——" 


Her voice tailed her and she stood silent | 


pressing her hands convulsively against 
her heart, which seeimed about to break in 
the sudden passion of pain woich Dolly had 
aroused, 

She was white as death, and trambing so 


Violently that, but for the support of a chair | 


near her, she must bave fallen. 


Tt was the first time she had given way 
since her wedding-day, the first time she 
had let herself face the bitter truth of her 


domestic uiisery. 

No wonder that the thought of the life 
which lay before her, unblessed as it) was 
by her husband's love, overcame her, ao 
wonder that in that bitter inoment she felt 
that death itself would be preferable to the 
certainty that she was shutting out Stephen 
frou bappier things, that her life lay likea 
heavy cloud upon his own. 

Startied and alarined by the effect of her 
words, Dolly stood by helplessly, looking 
with frightened eyes at the trembling 
swaying fora, the asben hue of the beauti- 
ful death-like face, 

She could guess at something ofthe truth 
now—of the suffering hidden by that sinil- 
ing baughty indifference—and it frightened 
her. 

W hat was the reason ofitall ? 
mean ? 

“But where no love is,’ Sidney found 
strength to ulter, in afew inoments, ‘there 
can only be misery.” 


W hat did it 


“But, Sidney, no wife could be more 
dearly loved than you are,’’ Dolly said 

ntly. 

Bidney turned her eyes slowly upon the 
young girl's penitent face and siniled; but 
the sulle Was sadder than teare could have 
been, it was» Pelens a er 

“Do you think so? she 6a Phen 
Heaven heip all the wives whoare loved as 
I am loveo, Dolly! she added; then, 


ehanging ber woe. 


and | 


write to Beil for me, 











you have not much 
tine to catch the = 

“No. 1 will write now,” Dolly answered 
bravely; but before she left the room, she 
went to Sidney’s side and put her arins 
round her, and kissed her gently and 
apologetically; and Sidney forced another 
sinile, hardly leas bitter and bopeless than 
the other, 

For some minutes after Dolly had left her 
Sidney stood still and motionless in the 
centre of the beautiful artistic room, her 
solt clinging draperies falling around her, 
her bands pressed to her side, the bopeless 
despairing look deepening in her beauti- 
ful eves, 


“No wife more loved than I am loved !"’ 
she said half aloud. 

Then, throwing ups her hands with a 
gesture of despair—“It she knew, if she 


only knew all!” 

She feltchoked and stifled in the warin 
flower-scented rooin; her breath caine quick 
and fast, and she began to fear that she 
would faint. 

The anguish she so bravely and skilfully 
concealed had broken the bounds she had 
put upon it, aod threatened tu overwhelin 
her. 

She must not let any one find herin this 
intense agitation, she thought wearily, and 
she moved siowly and feebly across the 
room towards a window, pushing aside the 
silken curtains and opening it with treim- 
bling feeble little hands, admitting a blast 
of cold wind and rain. 

The twilight haa faded now, and it was 
night outside, dark and wet and cheer- 
less, 

But Sidney did not heed the driving wind 
and falling rain. 

The cold seemed to revive her as she 
stood leaning against the fraine of the 
French window, her great unseeing eves 
staring Straight into the darkness without, 
unconscious that another pair of eyes were 
watching her every movement with eager 
acrutiny. 

When she turned to re-enter the room, a 
hand laid gently yet tirinly upon 
her arm arrested her movement, and a 
voice said, in tones of hurried, mufiled en- 
treaty — 

“Sidney! Hush, for mercy’s sake! Don't 
you know ime?” 

For a moment it seemed to Sidney Daunt 
that the hana laid upon ber arin had 
icy fingers which reachod her heart, and 
that the darkness closed in and covered her 
in the deadly faintness which seized her— 
but fora moment only; the next minute 
shehad recovered herself,the husky muffled 
whisper sounded distinctly again in her 
ears, and she put out both her hands, utter- 
ing the one word— 

“Frank !” 

At the same moment there came the 
sound of wheels on the drive in front of 
the house, and the dressing-bell rang, its 
Joud clear summons pealing through the 
quiet house, 


CHAPTER VIIL 
YTEPHEN DAUNT, passing out of the 
library, at sound of the dressing-bell, 
S into the pretty oak-panelled hall, saw 
the hall door open and Lloyd Milner just 
aligbting from the carriage which bad been 
sent to meet him at the station; and the 
next minute the two men had clasped 
hands in «a close friendly pressure, and the 
youny barrister was looking with keen re- 
wret at the sadness of the grave handsome 
face of his friend, whieh even Stephen's 
pleasure at seeing him could not quite dis- 
perse, 

“Delighted to see you, old fellow,”’ Ste- 
phen said heartiiv. “We ought to feel 
grateful to you, [ am sure, for leaving 
London and3ts pleasures even for a short 
time,’* 

“London and its what?” 
returned, laughing. 

“If you call fogs and east winds and 
drauglty courts and dingy chambers pleas- 
ures, youtmay well syinpathize with me for 
leaving them; but such pleasures as those 
begin to pall sometimes,’ 

“Do they? All pleasures get monoto- 


Lloyd Milner 


nous at times,’ answered Stephen rather 
wearily. ‘You look well, old feilow, in 
spite of fogs and east winds and the other 
delights of a barrister’s life in Pump 
Court.”’ 

‘That is more than I can say for you,” 


touch of 
of bis 


the young barrister said, with 
gravity underlying the 


a 
lightness 


voice and manner. “You look anything 
but ‘fit,’ Stephen.” 
“Tam all right,’ Daunt answered care- 


lessly. 

“T have been pretty hard worked since 
our return from abroad—inaking up for 
arrears, you know.” 

“You must have had a very delightful 
tour.”’ 

“Oh, very!'’’ Stephen said drily. “Will 
you come and see Sidney before you go to 


your rooms? Ithink she is stull in the 
drawing-room.” 
He crvussed the hall as he spoke, and, 


opening the drawing-room door, looked in- 
to the room. 

It was apparently empty, and he turned 
away. 


~ 





“To envy ine what?” asked Stephen, with 
a touch of cynicism. 

“For possessing everything likely to con- 
duce to happiness,"’ was the siwiling reply. 
“A beautiful and most charining wile, 4 
house perfect in every detail, and——"’ 

“A cook whodoes not like dinner to be 
kept waiting!’ said Stephen laughingly. 
“So, if you do not want to get into diagrace 
you had better burry.”’ , 

Milner laughed. 

They crossed the hall together at the 
saine time as the drawing-room door 
opened and Sidney came out from under 
the beavy curtain. 

Both young inen turned at the sound of 
the opening of the door, and Stephen 
uttered his wife’s name inatone of some 
surprise. 

“I thought you bad gone to your rooms, 
Sidney,’’ he said. ‘Lloyd bas come, you 
see,’’ 

“Yes,’”’ she said, coming forward with a 
slow taltering step. ‘I au glad to see you, 
Mr. Milner.” 

As she put out her hand in greeting, they 
saw that her pretty hair was wet, and that 
inoisture lay heavily on the white cashmere 
of her delicate teagown, and that the 
soft lace ruffles and cascades were drippirg 
wet. 

“Why, Sidney, you are wet through!” 
her husband exclaimed, drawing near her 
in hisanxiety. ‘Where have you been ?”’ 

She looked at bim with a strange bew?d- 
ermment in her beautiful eyes. 

“T ain not wet,"’ she said, 
head. 

“Not wet!’ he repeated. ‘My dear child 
you inust be dreaming! Look here! What 
have you been doing?” 

As he spoke, he touched the heavy damp 


shaking her 


folds of her gown and the sott waving 
hair. 
Lloyd Milner, looking at her in some 


surprise and anxiety, Saw her face change 
and a look of startled consciousness replace 
the bewildered vacant expression. 


and alinost violently. 
head ached, and I went out for a few ino- 


ing. 

“Tam afraid you bave brought us bad 
weather, Mr. Milner. Have you bad avery 
tedious journey ?”’ 

‘Not at all,’’ he answered siniling. ‘Mrs, 
Daunt had better get rid of those wet ygar- 
ments at once,’’ he added anxiously, seeing 
Sidney's languid inert manner and feverish 
bright eyes, 


“Yes, indeed,’’ Stephen said hastily. 
“Hlow could you be so linprudent, Sid- 
ney ?”’ 


“I did not think of the imprudence she 
answered, Jooking up at hitn with eager 
shining eyes. “I ain not likely to take 
cold.”’ 

**] don’t quite see how you can be exempt 
from doing so,”? her husband said gravely. 
“Lloyd, I will show vou your room. 
Easthorpe is not: Lambswold, you know. 
You will have no difficulty in finding your 
way about in it,’’ he added with a slight 
laugh. 

They all went up-stairs together; but Sid- 
ney left them then,with asmiling little nod 
ot farewell lo Mr. Milner; and the young 
barrister went to his rooms full of anxiety 
and uneasiness at what he bad seen. 

The few ininutes he bad been at Easthorpe 
had shown bin only too clearly the un- 
Lappy state of things existing between 
the inaster and mistress of the beautitul 
home, 

Stephen's grave worn face showed a 
weariness the cause of which lay tar deeper 
than in the hard work by which he had ac- 
counted for his altered looks, and Sidney's 
manner, 80 Strangely cold and indifferent, 
had impressed him strongly. 

W hat was it? he wondered, as he hurrried- 
ly unpacked and began to dress for din- 
ner. What had come between them ? 

If ever two persons had married with a 
bright prospect before them, these two bad 
done so. 

They had youth and health and prosperity 
—even riches. 

That a yreat and trutual love existed 
between thei Lloyd Milner bad never 
doubted, 

Surely a great happiness was in store for 
them, he had thought on that bright June 
morning when he had seen them made 
man and wife; and but four months bad 
elapsed since then—four short months—and 
this was the end, coldness and inditference, 
disunion. 

Whose was the fault? he wondered. 
Stephen Daunt's. 

He knew him ot old, how true and gentle 
and brave and honorable he was, 

The faujt inusc bave been hers, 

Perhaps, after all, the beauty which made 
her so fascinating, were but the outer cover- 
ing. 

The kernel of the nut is often 
the core when the shell is 
without. 

And yet she was so 
looked so unhappy. 

The young burrister’s clever pleasant face 


Not 


rotten at 
fair and sinooth 


beautiful; and she 





“Tf am afraid she is up to dress,’ he 
said. 
“That is an important operation, you 


know, and requires as inuch time as possi- 


ble. Dolly is sacrificing at the saine shrine 
also, I suppose.’’ 

“Whata charming place you seem to 
have here, Daunt!"’ remarked Mr. Milner, 
as they prepared to go Up-stairs, 

“Yes ima nice Ist M 4 r to 
great interest in Dullding 

“ey urea 7 ky fe Ww I vd \f ’ - 
said. “Ifyou were any one but Ste; , 
Daunt, 1 should be jnclined w envy 


“Ifyou are going to| you.” 


wore a grave and troubled look as he went 
| down-stairs, but it brightened suddenly as 
| he caught sight of a graceful white figure 
moving lighly across the hall, a figure 
Which turned its head at sound of bis step 


and disclosed Dolly’s lovely smiling face 


ot gladness at sight of ber brother’s 
| friend. 
“So you have come at last !’’ she said giv- 
y I iw sin ‘You 
lie ne t La 4 
hae Suyiiuer, ut 
inay come here 
‘Are you upbraiding me for having 
come?” he asked, with a touch of reproach 
| in his pleasant voice. 











“No,” she answered quickly, “but for not 
having come.”’ ; 

“If 1 bad thought vou,” he was beginning 
then paused abruptly. 

What right had be, a struggling Larrister, 
to utter words of tenderness to the 
daughter of such a wealthy man as Jobn 
Daunt? 

Dolly looked up at him inquiringly, with 
her innocent siniling eves full of wonder ; 
and the young man resumed, finishing the 
sentence in other words than those 
which had risen to his lips in bis pleasure at 
knowing that she had wishedhim to come, 

“If I bad thought it prudent, I suould 
have come,” he said lightly. 

“Buta poor man like myself must not 
take too inany holidays or accustom himself 
tothe luxuries and pleasures of Lainbs- 
wold, 

“You have been at home all the sum- 
mer?’ he asked, as they passed into the 
pretty drawing-rooin, soitly lighted now by 
moderator lainps wax-lights, but empty, 
rave for Sidney's pug-dog Duchess, who 
wes nestling cozily on a cushion in the fre- 
light. 

“Yes; my mother could not spare me. 


You see we are the first down, Mr. Mil- 
ner.”’ 
“Yes. Lady Eva is well, I hope?” 


“Pretty well; inaininais never quite well, 
you know,” added Dolly laughingly, as she 
sank down on a low seat, shading her face 
frou the fire with a great black fan she 
earried, and looking up with laughing eyes 
at the admiring tace of the young man ashe 
stood by the mantelpiece. ‘But fortunate- 
ly she is never quite ill! How do you 
think Stephen is looking ?”’ she asked al- 
most abruptiv. 

“T don't think such a long spell ot foreign 
cookery can have agreed with him,’’replied 
Lloyd Milner, smiling. ‘He looks rather 


| thin, I thought.” 


Then she burst out laughing, suddenly | 
“How very stupid of me!"’she said, “My | 


ments, and I did not notice that it was rain- | 
| thing to tell us, poor benighted pro 











Dolly's pretty face sobered a little; but 
before she ecould speak her brother came 
into the room, looking handsome and dis- 
tinguished in his evening dress, and ap- 
proaching the fire, threw himself into an 
armchair. 

“Well, Milner, what is the latest news?” 
he asked gaily. **You ought to have soine- 
vincials 
us we are, who don’t get the Times until 
two-o'clock 1’ 

“Bat you have time to read it when you 
get it,’ Milner said, Jaughing “where I 
haven't, and I depend upon the people L 
see to tell ne of current events.”’ 


“Dolly keeps me intormed,’? remarked 


Daunt, laughing. “She isa perfect little 
hewsmnonger: she Knows every tarriage 
and birth and death in Ashford and the 


neigh borhood.”’ 

He was speaking gaily and carelessly;but 
Lloyd, looking at him, saw his face change 
slightly, and, although there bad been no 
sound in the room, the young barrister 
turned and saw that Sidney had just come 
in. 

If she had been beautiful in the hall with 
her dainp garments and disordered hair, 
she was Infinitely nore beautiful now—so 
beautiful that Lloyd Milner looked at her 
alinost in amazement. 

She was dressed in black velvet unre- 
lieved by a touch of color—even the lace at 
her throat and shading her white arms was 
black—and the somnbre richness of her dress 
becaine her to perfection, while the only 
ornament she wore was a broad collar of 
gold of curious Eastern looking workinan- 
Ship, whieh clasped her throat closely, 
snowing richly against the black lace. 

She was not pale now; there was a rich 
color in ber cheeks and a bright light in her 
eves; and she was siniling as she came to- 
wards them. 

“You look so -vell,”’ Llovd Milner said 
easily, moving torward to ineet her, ‘that it 
seeins almost superflous to ask if your head- 
ache has left you, Mrs. Daurt.”’ 

She raised her eyebrows inquiringly. 

“My headache?’ she asked dubiously. 
“Did I say that I bad a headache?” ; 

“You were complaining of one,’ be said, 
Siniling at the pretty puzzled manner. 
“But I am afraid it was a pretext to turn 
away Stephen’s wrath at your impru- 
dence.”’ 

“A headache is such a convenient pre- 
text,”? she answered carelessly. ‘But, now 
vou mention it, I had a headache this after- 


noon. It has left me now, thank yon. 
Have vou brought any new music 
with you, Mr. Milner? I hope you will 


give us the pleasure of hearing you this 
evening.” 

“I hope you are keeping up your music, 
Mrs. Daunt. ’ 

“[?"'—shrugging her shoulders slightly. 
“On, I never sing or play now! Ah, there 
is dinner! A fortunate announcement 
which saves me a homily on idleness!’ she 
added gaily, as she took his arm; and Ste- 
phen and Dolly followed them into the dins 
ing-room. 

As dinner proceeded, Lloyd Milner felt 
more and inore impressed by Sidney's 
manner. 

She chatted gaily and almost incessantly, 
keeping the ball of conversatien ro!ling 
during the whole of the elaborately-served 
and somewhat cere:monious dinner. 

Dolly joined .n now and again; but Mil- 


| her noticed that more than once she glanced 


at her sister-in-law, as ifsuch strange gaiety 

were unusual, 
Stephen talked little; but his silence 

would have passed unnoticed, even by his 


friend, had it not been that all Milner’s 
Senses were on the qui vive, as it were, and 
t t he was keenly servant of a t 

ass 

‘ 8S lat her ease as Sidney ss 

4 4 ‘ Ccipt bingy Hat he po 

was en y torced, that her high spirils 
were wholly feigned. 


Once or twice, even in her gayest gailies, 
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her voice failed her for a moment, and her 
lips quivered as if with sudden pain; and, 
as the evening wore on, tue rose-color died 
out ot ber face, and she becaine very pale. 
When they were alone, sitting over their 
el ret, Milner noticed that Stephen roused 
himselfand began talking with some apt- | 
mnetion, a8 if he teared that bis silence and 


depression would be observed;but it was so | 


evidently with an effort that Lloyd was glad | 
te go back to the drawing-rooin, Where 
Dolly was reading by the soft light of a 
reading-laimp, and Sidney was playing soft- 
iv and  disconnectediy little seraps ot 
melody on the piano, 

She sprang up however as her trusband 
and his friend entered, laughingly refused 
to play any more, and went over to the 
Sutherland table by the fire, where tea was 
waiting. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY BLAKE PAXSON. 





f WENTY-FIVE years ago, I spent some 
delightful months in that most picture- 
sque and charming of retreats—the Isle 

ot Man. 

During the summer months, when the 
herring fishery was at its beight, Castie- 
town pier in the early hours ofthe morning 
was a most picturesque place, with Its 
boats, and masses of gleaming fish, and 
queer fishermen and fisherwomen, 

But, towering head and shoulders above 
the crowd, I noticed always a young Manx- 
man, who seemed to be an authority an all 
subjects of sale. 

He wore the common dress of blue flan- 
nel, cut in the usual quaint, ungraceful 
form, but no form of dress could have 
spoiled a figure moulded in nature’s no- 
blest proportions. 

His bare, brown neck supported a head 
and face strikingly handsome,though it was 
evident trom its glowing, bronzed tint, that 
it had been set against the sun and winds 
for many @ year. 

We soon found out that this man was 
universally respected, and eagerly sought 
after, notonly by his own class, but by lei- 
surely visitors, to whoin his knowledge of 
the sea and of the coast, and of every point 
of interest within a day’s pleasuring, was 
invaluable. 

He seemed, however, to particularly at- 
tach hi:uself to a young mnan, called Philip | 
Saville, who spent some of his time sketch- 
ing, riding, and Cining with the officers of 
theyarrison. 

But the most of it in an open boat out at 
Bea. 

Indeed, people soon began to notice that 
Puilip Saville and the fisheriman,Jobn Tag- 
gert, were never very long apart. 

The summer passed, and autumn, with 
its oceasional storiny days, was upon 
us, 
Still Saville lingered, people said, be- 
cause be could not bear to part with John 
Taggert. 

I hud, however,some doubts as to whether 
Jolin was tbe only charin. 

Twice I had come upon Saville and a 
beautiful peasant girl, mained Mary Boyd, 
belonging to vhe little hamlet on the 
sands. 

A few days after my second meeting of 
them I received an invitation to attend a 
Manx fisherinan’s wedding, to be given in 
a yreat barn of the master of Gwynne, and 
all his fainily were to dance at the wed- 
ding. 

Many of the officers and visitors were 
guests and among the rest Philip Sa- 
ville. 

His glance, on entering the barn, sought 
unul it found Mary, and then it followed 
her every inoment. 

It seemed to specially annoy Philip that 
John Taggert was on the most familiar 
terms with her, and after a while, as John 
passed him, be said, in a querulous 
voice— 

‘“] should think, John, you would be 
tired trotting after that little girl—vou 
have done nothing else for three 
hours,”’ 

John answered pleasantl y— 

“And what for would I be tired in three 
hours, when it is all the days of my life I 
inean to trot after her ?’’ 








Philip's face darkened visibly; but he 
mnade no answer. 
Soon after, however, I missed him, and 


looking through the room, I saw Mary was 
aiso absent. 

It was a lovely September night, with a 
full, vellow moon. 

As inany of the visitors had left the barn 
for a stroll on the firm, dry sands, 1 took a 
friend’s arin and joined thein. 

We had not walked far when we inet 
Philip and Mary hand in hand. 

When John Taggert missed his love and 
his friend, he walked to the barn-door, and 
Saw them sauntering together on the moon- 
lit sands, 

It did not take him many minutes to 
reach thei. 

‘Mary,’ he said, in an angry voice, 
“you comme hoine with me at once, or I'll 
John,if vou threaten me,I’ll never cone 
With you ayain.”’ 
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r ‘You can please yourself, Mary Boyd. 
its not Jobn Taygert—though he is your 
nised husband—that will ask 
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He would neither dance nor sing, and | 
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long before the festivities were over, he 
eft. 


As he went home, he glanced towards the 
sands, 

Piulip and Mary were together. 

Philip held her hand, and stooped his 
fair, proud head to listen to what she was 
siviny. 

Joho glanee? ’at a moment at this bitter 
Sight. 

Then, with a muttered threat, not pleas- 
ant to hear, he took the other way. 

Untortunately several people heard the 
words,and they were afterwards recalled to 
his condsemuation, 

A party of fishers camein one morning 
bringing with them: Philip’s rowing-boat, 
which they had found floating a couple of 
infles out of harbor, 

His line and a couple of books were in 
the boat, and the oars were found not far 
away, but there was no trace of the young 
ian. 

People began to inquire next where John 
had been during the flow of that morning’s 
tide, and when it was proved that he had 
been seen leaving the harbor very early that 
morning, inany looked on hin with faces 
of dreadful meaning. 

Still, none liked to be premature. 

Mr. Saville was always swayed by the ca- 
price of the moment, and it was sugyested 
that he had, perhaps, met a fishing-smack, 
and was gone with the crew to enjoy some 
deep-sea fishing. 

Every boat that came into the little ports 
adjacent was eagerly inquired ot. 

No one, however, had seen anything of 
the missing tnan. 

Day by day the suspicion of foul play 
grew more definite. 

When ten days had elapsed, and no let- 
ters or tidings caine, the proper authorities 
took charge of Philip's personal effects,and 
John Taggert was arrested on suspicion ; 
but there being no positive evidence to 
contirm the vague suspicions regarding 
him, he was reluctantly acquitted. 

But now began the worst of his punisb- 
ment. 

John Taggert found himself in pretty 
much the sane condition as the exovin- 
municated tnen in the Dark Ages. 

He could get no work. 

If he had not had money saved, he must 
have starved. 

About Christmas tine, he met on the 
seashore the rector of the church he had 
once 80 regularly attended. 

He would have passed him with a dark, 


let Lit. 

He put out his hand, and looked Joln 
steadily and kindly in the face. 

“John,” he said, ‘do you think I am go- 
ing to eat my Christinas dinner with your 
dark, stubborn face haunting me?) Why 
have you not come to see mine in your 
trouble?” 

“Your servants, sir, would have said I 
left a blood step at the door-stone ; would 
you have let me stand upon your | 
hearth?” 

“Did you ever try me, John? Turn now | 


something to say to you.” 

Then the good nan led him on to tell all 
the petty insults whose tremendous cuimu- 
lative power were fast turning him into a 
fierce, bitter hater of his kind. 

And the poor fellow tound comfort even 
in this unburdening of bis grief, as well as 
in the unspoken syinpathy that glistened in 
his listener's eyes. 

At last, when the heavy heart had un- 
burdened all its agony, the rector said— 

“John, why don’t you go away trom | 
here ?” 

‘No, sir,’’ be answered, passionately ; *‘] 
have done nothing to run away tor; if there 
is any justice in Heaven, it will clear ime | 
inthe sight of iny neighbors and kins- 
folk. 

“TI can wait, but 1 want to be here on the 
spot when God is ready to hear iny | 
cause.”’ 

“Are you suffering for noney or neces- 
saries ?”’ 

‘*Not tnuch, sir; for since your reverence 
has been so kind to me, 1 will trust you 
with my one secret. 

“Mary Boyd brings me many a bow! of 
bread and milk to the old Druid stones. 
Our people don’t venture there after night, | 
but Mary loves me, and love is not afraid | 
ot ghosts.’’ 

' 





“Then Mary, as well asI, believe you to 
be innocent?” 

“For those words, sir, God bless you! If 
you and Mary believe me innocent, I am 
not quite hopeless. 

“Mary has never doubted me; she sought 
me out at oncein my trouble and loneli- 
ness. 

“] should bave gone mad or died the last 
few weeks, but for her.”’ 

“If I should give you work and a little 
cottage, would Mary marry you, and thus 
enable vou to live down, in your own hoine 
these suspicionr ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, she would leave all her people | 
and cone to me; but that 18 a thing I 
would not let her do. 

“7 would not stain my Mary's name with 
inv misfortune. When lain proved guilt- 
less is tine enough for me to marry.”’ 

After this John was sullen and silent 
enough,but he did the work the rector gave | 
him, and the support of a man 80 respected 
began in some slight degree, to change 


public sentiment. 
But if there was any change in bis néeigh- 
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And so the wee . ep mutt 
dle ot February. 
There bad been a beavy wipc all day,and | 


the sea and wind rose together as the day 
ad vanced. 

Going upa street, be inet an old man 
who had formerly been bis most hearty ad- 
mirer and triend. 

“Going to be a bad, dirty night, John." 

“Yes,” replied John, curtiy. 

“Simall craft pretty near the Point. Hope 
she may not get too near the rocks.”’ 

“If she was worth ber sails, sho would 
have put into Larbor early to-day.”’ 

It was the longest conversation John had 
held with any of his comrades tor months, 

He suddenly remembered the fact, and 
walked burriedly away. 

That nightthe storm grew wilder and 
wilder until midnight, and long before 
dawn, in the pauses of the wind, could be 
faintly heard the gun of a ship in dis 
tress, 

As soon as it was light a crowd of tnen 
gathered on the shore, watching eagerly the 
cratt in danger. 

It was hard to tell what she was—all ber 
masts were gone, and she seemed to be 
rapidly breaking up. 

fet the sea ran so high, and the danger of 
launching a boat was so imuninvent, that the 
oldest sailor teared to risk it. 

Then John Taggert stepped eagerly for- 
ward. 

‘Will anv man go with me,”’ he said, “to 
save yonder poor tellows ?”’ 

No one spoke, 

Jobn set his lips and frowned darkly. 

‘Is there any man here, then, who will 
belp me ljaunch a boat and I will go 
alone?’ 

“I will,”said the old man who had spoken 
to him the day before. 

Now, if ever a human being was in the 
mood to conmand winds and waters, Jobn 
Tagyert was that morning. 

He leaped off the quay into the boat, and 
all thought for a moment that he bad found 
his death. 

But presently they saw him grasping both 
oars erect and firtu. 

Just then the rector reached the anxious 
crowd, 

“God bless you John,” he cried. 

But John heard not the blessing. 

His face was seaward. 

Every inuscle, every sense was strained 
to the ulterimost, 

He rowed «8 a man in a dream might 
row. 

Through tnarvellous dangers and difficul- 
ties, he reached the wreck, 

Then, as he neared it, he gave a great 
shout, for, clinging to a remnant of the 
lnaininast, Was « fair figure he knew but too 
well. 

He could not doubt his eves—it was—it 
certainly was Philip Saville! 

Here was his vindication, 

Jobn never doubed but that Heaven had 
sent it, and even he toiled in rowiny,he did 
not forget the uplifung of his beartin unut- 
terable gratitude, 

How he got the nen off the wreck and 
brought the crowded boat back sate to the 
quay was always a mystery to Joln. 

The enthusiasm that filled bis whole soul 
he linparted tothe halt-drowned men he 
caine lo save, 

They obeyed him as if he had been agod 
and Jobn had part of his reward in the 
shouts that greeted the boat as she slowly 
and dangerously neared the land. 

But when Jobn himself lifted Philip Sa- 
villeout of it, and in his strony, loving 
aris carried bim asaimother would carry 
a child, men were afraid to speak. 

There was an eXu.tation in his manner 
that awed them. 

So, also, when the rector drew hitn into 
the square, antl a great crowd guthered 
round the justified man, there were more 
tears and band-shakings than words. 

Philip's explanation was a very natural 
one, 

early one morning he had met out at sea 
the yacht of an old cotnpanion, and learned 
from him that his elder brother bad been 
killed by a railway accident, and that the 
farnily lawyer was looking for bim. 

His triend offered to run bitin across to 
Liverpool in his yaclt. 

Without tnuch thought he had accepted 
the offer, leaving # note in the boat to in- 
forum nis landlady whatto do with his ef- 
fects, if anyone found the boat, which was 
almost certain to be the case, 

Probably the note had 
away. 

Tien Philip had been compelled to leave 
England itmimediately with a sister, whose 
delicate health the shock of ber brother's 
death bad greatly injured. 

One inorning, in a package of delayed 
English letters, be found one from the ree- 
tor, detailing the wretched consequences of 
Mr. Saville’s disappearance, 

This letter had been sent to the family 
seat after Philip's departure tor Italy, had 
been forwarded to his lawyer in’ London, 


been blown 











/ a small scale, 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
How Mvucu Tuty Kxew.—The Spanish 
Government recently arrested the manager 
of a newspaper in Madrid for publishing a 
seditious article. The manager laughed in 
his sleeves and went to prison. Ina few 
days the governinent discovered that the 
offensive article was an extract from Macau- 


lay's History, and the newspaper man was 
let out. 


CURRANTS.—These are asmaller species 
of grape, dried in asimilar manner to the 
raisins, The currant-vines are much culti- 
vated in the Indian Isles, especially Cepha- 
lon and Zante; alsoin the Morea, they 
are even Said to derive their name trom 
Corinth, where they are abundant. Ot late 
years sono disease has attacked the currant 
vines, the crops have very much fallen 
otf, and the Greek cultivators were alimost 
rnined; butan lmmprovement bus since taken 
place. 

SMOKING.—Raleigh gave Queen Bess a 
pipe of tobacco to smoke on bis return frou 
his Virginia expedition. “The Queen,” 
says the chronicler, “wraciously accepted of 
it; but, tinding ber stomach sicked alter two 
or three whilfs, it was presently whispered 
bv the Earl of Leicester's faction that Sir 
Walter had certainly poisoned her. But 
ber Majesty, soon recovering her disorder, 
obliged the Countess ot Nottingham and all 
her maids to stnoke a whole pipe out 
ainongst them.”’ 

A QUEER CLOCK.—A bout 1679, Nicholas 
deServierre, an old soldier who had served 
in the Italian ariny, constructed a whiinsi- 
cal clock. A ftigureot a tortoise, dropped 
into a plate of water having the hours 
marked on the ritn, would float around and 
atop at the proper time, telling what o'clock 
twas. A lizard ascended a pillar,on which 
the hours were tnarked, and pointed to the 
time as it advanced. A ineuse did the 
saine thing by creeping along an hour 
inarked cornice, 

RATHER MIXED.—Chinese experimental 
philosophy seens of rather a mixed nature, 
and mercury—the metal,notthe yod—plays 
avery itinpertant part in it. A Chinese 
newspaper Bays that mercury, when two 
hundred years old, becomes cinuabar, in 
three hundred years inore lead, two hun- 
dred later silver, and then, “by obtaining a 
transforming substance known as the **va- 
por of harmony,” it becomes gold. This 
“vapor of harmony’ has, according to the 
saine authority, the power of prolonging 
life, stopping brawls, expelling poison from 
the system, and dispelling the glooin of an 
uneasy inind, 

Hlow BrADS ARE MApDE.—Glass beads 
are inade by drawing the glass Into small 
tubes, and breaking the tubes into suitable 
lengths for forining the beads, The mate- 
rialis then placed upon a flat plate like a 
frying-pan, which is heated just hot enough 
to allow tne glass to draw the sharp edges 
into a round; at the same tine the plate or 
mn is gently Vibrated, so as to prevent co- 
seated of the softened beads, A cylinder is 
also used somewhat like a coffee-roaster on 
Faceted beads are made 
by pressing the beads into simall moulds 
that have sharp edges and a punch, so that 
the eye is punched and the bead taceted at 
one operation, using Stnall rods of pylass 
heated in «a muffle furnace, 

Bap Corvy.—Horace Greeley’s ‘copy,’ as 
well Kaown, was # continuous string of rid- 
dies for the unfortunate compositors en- 
gaged on the paper of which he was the pro- 
prietor—riddles they often solved in a way 
not exactly conducive to the propounders 
serenity. When, in exposing some Con- 
gressional tmalpractices,Greeley wrote, ‘Tis 
true ‘tis pity, and pity ‘tis ’tistrue,’ the 
latniliar quotation appeared in the un- 
Shakspearean guise, ‘Two ’tis flity, and 
fifty ‘tis ’tis five.’ A leader upon Wiliam 
Hl, Seward came forth headed ‘Richard the 
Third.’ When Greeley alluded to certain 


| ¢lectors# as ‘freemen in bucktrain,’ the prin- 


and after inany delays finally reached the | 


right person. 
Vithouta moment's delay Philip had 
started for England. 

He bad hired asmall craft to bring him 
over at once, and thus met the storm that 
had so nearly proved fatal, 

Everything that triendship could devise, 
and everything that abundant wealth could 
perforiy, Philip did to recompense the 
weary, Shaineful months that were irre- 


| claimable. 

Henceforward Jobn sailed his own sh p, 
and Mary received as her wedding gift the 
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ter Lurned thew) into ‘three men in a back 
rvoous.’ 

A WonpDERFUL MemMory.—A teacher of 
Inathemation named Willian Lawson, who 
died at Edinburgi in’ November 1757, on 
one occasion, to win a waver made by his 
patron, undertook to multiply regularly in 
succession Lhe nutnbers froin one to forty, 
Without otner ald than bis) tnemory. He 
began Lie task at Seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing and finished at sx in theevening,when 
he reported the product, which was tested 
on paper and found te be correct. It made 
4 line of lorty-eight tigures, and a fair copy 
of it long oecupied a place on the wall of 
his patron's dining-room, for whieh it was 
framed and plazed. It may be added, that 
inthe course of the day on which the men- 
tal calculation was nade Mr. Lawson re- 
ceived his pupils as usual and yave them 
their ordinary lessons in Latin. 

A New Cakv.—A gentleman traveling 
onthe Continent bired asmart traveiing 
servant, and on arriving at an innin an 
Austrian village he, Knowing the stringeney 
ol the police regulations that there prevail 
in regard totravelers, sent the servant for 


the usual ‘‘reyistry of travelers,’’ that he 
night duly inserivbe his naimetherein. Tue 
servant replied that he had anticipated this 
inaster’s wishes, and had registered tit in 
full form asa ‘tKentier Anglais’’ (J nyglisth 
t rit ‘But how have you « ered ww 
name? | Ve not told | ul 
4 
ee pP mrtleiut he! ent ! } ~ 

‘Monsieur Warrantedsolidleatber, Angiuis 
Keutier.’”’ 
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ABONG OF AGE. 





BY FREDERICK TENNY SON, 





Lead me a littie in the sen 
Kine hand of maid, or loving child; 
My tears the light of Heaven shall gild 
Uatli my wintry day be done; 


Though in my heart the voice of Spring 
With ite bright flowers and carols clear, 
Telle me not of the passing year, 

And the new iife in everything ; 


Huot ‘akes me back where He tnurn'd 
The ashes of lipertal joys, 
IMecrowned hopes with quenched eyes, 

Great passions with their torches burn'd, 


dome spirit out of darkness brings, 
And sets upon thelr ancient thrones 
The scatter’ d monumental boces 

Of thouglits that were as mighty kings. 


Some volee thrills in mine ear like breath 
Of virgin song, and fair young Love 
Is seen his golden plomes to move 
Over the dim gray land of Death, 


Mv heart Is like a temple dim, 
Down whose long alsles the moonlight floats, 
Aud sad celestial organ notes 

Hover, like wings of Cherubim, 


Pouch'd by some unseen hand, around 
The marble figures of tue Dead ; 
Hut at this bour no living tread 

Ie heard, vo disenchanting sound, 


— A AR 


Stronger Than Pride. 


“WEAKER 





BMY THE At riok OF THAN A 


WOMAN,’ 


’ 


“aA GOLDEN DAWN," 


OwMICH LOVED HIM BEST,” 


KTC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PPLE site for the bridge was chosen just 

where Lady Lilias had decided, and 

| Lord Audley was very much pleased 
with it. 

When they reached Ulverscroft Hall 
again, Vane showed thei there his plans, 
and the sketeh of the bridge which Sir Raye 
had so warily approved, 

Father and daughter stood by the library 
table, 

Lady Lilias had taken off ber hat, and 
some of the dead-gold hair lay like a_ veil 
over her shoulders, 

With careless grace she had thrown one 
arm: round ber father’s neek, and stood 
locking with him at the sketch, 

“Ttisa beautiful bridge, —, she said. 
“You will eall [ta foolish fancy of mine, 
but it looks alinost like a of 
flowers,"’ 

The Karl laughed at the fancy; but it was 
nota very exagyerated one, considering the 
lightness, elegance, and grace of the de- 
win. 

She looked at Vane with wonder and ad- 
miiration in ber beautiful eves, 

“Is this idea your own? How elegant 
and simple itis! How beautifully you have 
sketched it! 

“You must be an artist. 
must bel" 

“You think so, Lady Lillas, because you 
are not accustomed to the workers 
world,” he answered, ‘There 
especially clever about a 

“Can you do better things ?”? she asked. 

“Thope so,” he replied modestly, 1 
think Heaven bas given me. ekill. love 
to battle with the difficulties of ny protes- 
lon. 

"A flerce tide, a steep hill, a rugged 
mountain, are all giants whom I love to 
fiybt single-banded, to grapple with and 
conquer.” 

He looked so earnest, 80 handsome, so 
proud, that she watched bim with adimira- 
“lon. 

In her own inind she thought this) man, 
who loved his work, who liked to grapple 
with diMeulty and danger, who playec 
it were, with the great powers of the earth 
and moved thein at bis will, was) worth 
thousand of the “white-handed glittering 
youth” whom she was accustomed ww 
theet, 

From that tnoment a certain 
him crept into ber heart. 


chain 


llow clever you 


respect for 


She adinired his bravery, his courage,his | 


devotion to his work, and his) chivalrous 
simple notions, 

Vane was soon quite at home, 

His unatfected noble character and beau- 
tiful seusitive face won friends for 
hii. 

Every one respected him, 

When he had been there three days, the 
young Duke of Waltham joined the 
party. 

He was neither liked nor admired one 
half so inuch as Vane Fraser Vibart. 

Still the one blot on a fair uoble charac- 
ter remained. 

He was ashained of his origin. 

He dreaded Ie st it should ever be known 
that be was but the son of a poor ignorant 
fariner. 

He knew it wasa hateful weakness, and 
be loathed biiself for it. 

But be was powerless to combat with the 
feeling, and he was thankful that it could 
never be known. 

At dinner one evening, when Lord Aud- 
ley had invited several zuests, the conver- 
sation turned upon the recent purchase of 
W yliton Chase, one of the oldest estates in 
the county. 

It bad been bought by a retired 
maker, who was very anxious to 
admittance into the charmed circle 
county families, but was,;not permitted 

do so. 


pickle. 

secure 
of 
to 


THE SATURDAY 


“We must draw the line somewhere,” 
said the great Lady Holte ot Castle Holte ; 
‘and we will draw it at pickles.” 

By some means Vane found bimeelf by 
the side of Lady Lilias, who looked more 
beautiful than everin a superb drews of 
white lace trimmed with water-lilies and 
green leaves, 

Diamonds shone in the dead-gold hair 
and on her white breast, 

Her aris were bare to the exquisite pol- 
ished shoulders, 

She turned to Vane. 

“That is all miserable pride,” she said. 
“Frankly speaking, I would neither visit 
nor receive this rich pickle-imanufact- 
urer. 

“The reason why is that he does not, and 
never could, belong to our class; that 
neither by thought, education, culture, vor 
ideas would he be pleasing to us. 

“There must be different ranks in society 
as there are different storeys in a house or 
strata in the earth. 

“One alone is useless; but the whole of 
them make perfection. 

“And my decided opinion is that class 
distinctions should be preserved. I should 
not care to associate with those whoin | 
considered interior,’’ 

“Yet vou would carry the child of a beg- 
gar-woinan in your arms?’ he interro- 
gated, 

“That is a different thing. 
never understand tne. 

“Now, for instance, if 1 were that pickle- 
manufacturer, | should be too proud to 
cringe and fawn for the society of those 
who do not want ine. 

“T should not condescend to buy old pic- 
tures and call them family portraits, to 
adopt some one’s crest and talk about my 
‘hancestors,’ 


You will 


“T should take ny stand on my own 
merits, 
“IT would say, ‘lama rich man _ retired 


from business. I have been a pickle-manu- 
facturer, and now atin anxious to mix in 
good society.’ 

‘Those who chose to value honesty and 
sincerity could know ine if they liked—at 


no affectation—I1 should stand on 
merits,’ 

Vane laughed ina slow 
which puzzled her. 

“But you yourself?’ he said. | “You 
would not visit or know the Wylton Chase 
fainily ?”’ 

“Frankly, no,’ she answered. ‘I do not 
admit there is any equality between us. 
Why should I seek or tolerate such so- 
city ?"* 

Hie looked at her with strange earnest- 
ness. 

“T begin to understand,’’ he said. “I be- 
gin to distinguish between the pride of one 
who cancarry the child of a beggar-wo- 
man and the pride of one who could not 
visit a retired pickle-inanufacturer.”’ 


ny own 


pained fashion 


She looked athim with a smile in her 
sweet eyes, 
“Then vou are beginning to be a wise 


inan,’’ she rejoined. 

Still he was strangely ill at ease, 

“Lady Lilias,’’ be said, ‘if 1 ask you any 
questions that seem to vou rude or out of 
place, rebuke ine; but | should like to un- 
derstand your social code. 

“T see thatthere are round Ulverscroft 





of the | 
is nothing | 


, as | 


a 


sone very nice farins. 

“They belong to Lord Audley, who takes 
the inost kindly interest in bis tenantry 
Now would anything, could) auything in- 


duce vou to take even the least interest in 
the young  fariners, or the farmers’ 
sons ?"’ 


| 


She laughed a sweet silvery laugh. 

She did not see the pain in bis face, the 
_ trembling of his lips, and the keen anguisb 

of bis) suspense. 

| “Whatadroll question, Mr. Vibart! J 
| think no class of tnen in England so 
eat, 80 honorable, so estimable ag the 
mers, 

“To me they seein to be the salt of 
| @arth. 

“But what could there be in common be- 
tween them and me, except tue kindly 
)syupathy I have for them?" 

“You would not associate with, or receive 
| or whatever the word is, a farimer’s son, 

Lady Litias ?” 

srt 


far- 


the 


absurd 


is too a question to an- 
awer.’’ 
| <A yay mocking smile came over her 
face. 


“I will draw the line at the professious,”’ 
she said jestingly. 

“) wish 1 kKuew whether I were inside the 
line or out of it,”’ be remarked. 

She was notin the least angry at the 
words, 

To himself he said that, if she knew 
his origin, she would not address him 
again. 

Just then Colonel Gordon broke into the 
conversation with an anecdote. 

“A very wealthy tman,’’ he said, “bought 
Burchall Park, in our neighborhood, a Sir 
Jobn Ilford by name, 

“He had been in trade in the City—as an 
oil-inerchant, I believe—and he bad made 
| a large fortune. 

“He was elected Lord Mayor and knight- 





| 
| Burechall Park, and, seon after 


ment there, he gave a 
fete. 
“All the elite of the county were present; 


his 
magnificent 


and, looking round, Sir John felt that be 
had made his position. 

“He had sprung from the very poorest 
and had worked his wav upwards His ta- 
ther and mother had belonyed to the labor 
ing-classes,and had never rs ed to wive 


| up their plain homely life to share their 
son's grandeur. 

“Sir Jobn bad an eneiny who envied and 

| hated him, aud who, bearing of the grand 


least there would be no sham, no pretence, 


hon- | 


ed for some service tothe State. He bought | 
instal- | 





fete, gave himself the trouble to to the 
village where the old couple lived and tell 
then) that their son bad sent for them, and 
that they were not to exchange their every- 
day clothes, 

“When the fete was at ita height and the 
guests had just sat down to a magnificent 
banquet, the host at the head of the table, 
with a Countess on one side and a Baroness 
on the other, the door was opened, and the 
old people were suddenly announced as Sir 
Jobn’'s father and mother. 

‘They stood there before the brilliant 
crowd, old, frightened, and trembling. His 
eneiny had thought to shame the grand no- 
ble-hearted inan—had thought to see him 
blush for his old father and mother, and 
turn trom them ashamed. 

“Ab, how mistaken be was! It bringsa 
lump into my throatasI think of it. Sir 
Jobn stood tor one half moment at bay; 
then he went to his trembling old mother 
and kissed her with a hearty kiss,and shook 
his father’s hand. 

“You are heartily welcome! ‘he said. 
Holding a band of each, he led them to the 
top of the table. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, he said, let me 
introduce my father and mother w 

ou. 
, “TI owe thein everything, and I bonor 
them with my whole heart. 

“It anybody present declines to know me 
because | aimthe son of poor parents, I 
gladly renounce such person’s acquaint- 
ance. 

“So saying,be sat down again. The Count- 
ess nade rooiwn for his mother, and the Bar- 
oness for his father. 

‘There was acheer such as had never 
| been heard within those walls betore, 
| ‘Bravo, Sir John!’ cried the gentlemen ; 
} and some of the ladies had tears in their 
| eyes, 
| “© ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
| world kin.’ ” 

“That was a noble man,” said Lord Aud- 

| ley; while Vane was silent. 

| He was asking himsel!l, What if he stood 

| hand in band with his father and mother 

| before this brilliant young beauty ? 

Aud he hated himself because 

| heart he shrank from the ordeal, 

| Suddenly he looked upat Lady  Lilias, 

| who bad listened insilence. 

ro nade him speak where prudence 
would have kept hin silent. 

| “You have tears in your eyes, Lady 

Lilias,’’ he said. 

*You,"’ she enswered gently; ‘and a 
story like that was sure to bring them 


| there.”’ 
f 4 , 
conquered Vane Vibart and left bim 
powerless to cope with it. 

He had been at Ulverscroft only four 
days, but the time seemed to be much 
longer—indeed the life that lay behind was 
almost forgotten. 

He did not think of the future. 

The present was so full of dazzling light 
to him that he could not take his eyes from 
Me 

Lord Audley was so delighted with his 
visitor that he urged Vane to spend another 
week at Ul verseroft. 

And to the young engineer it seemed as 
though an eternity of bliss were unrolled 
before hin, 

With the glowing warmth of the sun- 
light of love in his heart, he did not stop to 
count the cost. 

He knew only one thing, and it was that 
he worshipped Lady Lilias. 

It was as foolish as if be had wished to 
woo the moon and the stars, 

She was quite as far out of his reach and 
as far above him. 

Even to himself hedared not say that he 
worshipped her. 

But his heart and the strength of his man- 
| hood had gone from him. 
| Away from ber all was 

desolate, 

In the sunlight of her presence all was of 
the brightest and fairest. 

How he inanaged his work was a puzzle 
Lo lit, 

He found bimself compelled to rise early 
in the inorning and get through it before 
he saw her. 

If he caught butone glimpse of her, if 
he heard only the sound of her sweet voice 
the blood coursed wildly through bis 
veins. 

Certainly fate was good to him, 

He met her always at the breaktast- 
table. 

And from that hour he knew time no 
| more until be parted from her at night. 
He had noticed her great love tor flowers, 
) and he rose an hour earher tbat he might 
| get the rarest ang most fragrant for 

er. 

At first the proud beauty did not know 
who it was laid the bouquet every morning 
by her plate. 

On the first day she hardly noticed the 
» te aaa them, and then forgot 
them. 

On the second day she raised them 
looked round half inquiringly. 

The same evening she was in the conser- 
vatory, and found Vane there reading. 
They began to talk about flowers and their 
names. 

**Do you believe,” said Lady Lilias, ‘that 
the charactere of people can be known by 
the flowers they love best?” . 

“No, Ido not,” be returned—‘for this 
reason, that, out of twenty people, eighteen 
would preler the rose or the lily : 

ghteen characters can pever be alike. 
criterion whatever. Wh 
ur favorite flower, Lady Lilias? 

hey had grown more tamiliar with each 
other, and frankly discussed each 
| likes and dislikes, 





in his 


CHAPTER X. 
HE force of a terrible passion gradually 





blank, dull, and 
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She answered hiin readily— 

“According to vou, I, being one of twent 
should say, ‘The lily’ or “The rose’; but k 
is neither. 

“TI love the daphne best; and I think the 
word ‘daphne’ is one of the most beautiful 
and poetic in the language. ‘Hyacinth’ 
ranks next; but ‘daphne’ sets me off dream- 
ing.’’ 

he next morning the bouquet waiting 
for her was inade up entirely of lovely fra- 
grant white daphues, the finest she had 
ever seen. 

Then she knew from whom the daily off- 
ering caine. 

She looked from the flowers to the band- 
soine face so anxiously watching her. 

Vane saw acriimson flush rise from the 
beautiful dimpled chin to the roots of the 
dead-goid hair, and his heart beat as it bad 
never done before. 

Her eyes drooped from his, and sotme- 
thing tender and loving came iuto the ex- 
qusite face. 

It seeined to him as though the room 
swain round bim. 

She was kinder to him 
else. 

She talked tohim, and their conversa- 
tions were al ways interesting. 

He had lived ina world of which she 
knew nothing and desired to know soime- 
thing, and she was interested in every de- 
tail. 

She hardly knew herself how much time 
she spentin talking to him, and would 
have looked up in haughty surprise had 
any one mentioned it to her. 

One morning she rose earlier than usual, 
and, going out on to the western terrace for 
a breath of the sweet morning air, she saw 
him sitting at the farther end, where the 
passion-flowers grew. 

His face was turned towards the _ river, 
which looked golden in the morning sun- 
ligdt. 

She was struck with the genius and pass- 
ion that made it so different from ordinary 
faces, with its innate nobility and _ retine- 
ment, with the proud carriage of the head, 
and the erect graceful fivure. 

“No one can ever inistake a gentleman,’’ 
she said to herself, 

“How different are that face and figure 
from the faces and the figures of the ‘sons 
of the soil?!’ 

She saw something too in the expression 
of bis tace which prevented ber from going 
to him, and sent her indoors with burning 
cheeks and a beating heart. 

The bouquet that waited for her that 


than to any one 


morning was composed of the sweet 
flowers that poets call ‘‘love-lies-bleed- 
ing.” 

” - * * * 


‘*Papa,”’ said Lady Lilias, as she sat with 
Lord Audley in the library,*have you ever 
noticed what a very handsome tace Mr. Vi- 
bart has ?” 

The Earl looked up quickly. 

“Yes; it has often struck me, ’’he replied. 
“It is not only handsome, but distin- 
guished. 

“He comes of a good family, 1 should 
imagine. You would not find such a face 
as thay amongst the crowd. 

“The Vibarts area good fomily,1 believe, 
but with nothing very particular about 
them. 

“This young man 18 only an adopted son 
of Sir Rave’s, you reinember.”’ 

“Yes; but be must be a Vibart—most 
likely a nephew, as he hasthe same natne. 
Papa, he is very unlike the men one gener- 
ally meets.”’ 

“My dear, he isa genius. 
that he differs from others. 

“In the course of mv life] have met hun- 
dreds of young men, but never one like 
him. 

‘‘He has a poet's soul, as well as the keen 
intelligence of a business man; heis a 
Strange mixture. 

“T admire hitn so uiuch that I have areal 
affection for bim. 

“The day will come when the whole 
world will do hoinaye to bim, and he will 
be one of the first inen in it.’’ 

“Do you really think so, papa?’’ she 
asked. 

‘IT am sure of it, iny dear Lilias.’’ 

And she looked very thoughtful at his 
words. 


* 


It is in that 


* * # 7 * * 


Vane was with Lady Lilias again by the 
banks of the gleaming river. 

He had been making a turther inspection 
ot the site for the bridge, and wasreturning 
when he met her walking alone. 

“Fate is against me,’’he thought. “Every 
mnoment and every bour I tall deeper and 
deeper into the gulf; and no human hand 
can help ine.”’ 

He would hardly have stopped, but that, 
when she saw bim, a lovely rose-flush cov- 
ered her face and her eves fell. é 

Some quick keen instinct told hiin that,!! 
he were quite indifferent to her, she woul! 
not blush at meeting him. 

He spoke a few words,and then it seemed 
quite natural that he should turn round 
and walk by her side. 

He wasina deliriumof delight as he 
watched her face and listened to ber sweet 
voice. 

She looked at the gleaming river, the 
bright sunshine, avd the radiant hues of 
countless flowers, ‘ 

“This is fairvland,”’ she said. 

“Ah, nu; itis Love’s land, Lady Li! 
Do you know that lovely little ballad ca 


‘Love at Sea’?’ ; 
‘“‘No; I have not seen it.’ 
“T will not gothrough itall., W 


listen to the first verse and the last? 
“Yes,’”’ she whispered ; and the sw 


el- 


ness of the low voice sent a thrill turousg” 
him, 
































** ‘Weare in Love's land to-day ; 
Where shall we go? 

Love, shall we start, or stay, 
Or sail, or row? 

There's many a wind and way, 

And never a May but may. 

We are in Love's land to-day ; 
Where shall we gov’ * * * * 


* Land me,* she says, ‘where Love 
Shows but one shaft, one dove, 
One heart, one hand.’ 
*A shore like that, ny cear, 
Lies where no man will steer, 
No maiden land,’ ** 


Silenve fell upon themasthe words died 
on his lips. 

What was coming to her? she won- 
dered. 

Her heart was stirred, the lovely bloom 
on her face caine and went, and she treim- 
bled. 

W hat was it ? 

She had listened to poetry from the lips 
of princes, and had listened unmoved ; but 
then every prince had notthe same music 
in his voiee, nor the same beautiful face 
and eloquent eyes a8 this young worship- 
per by her side. 

It was the first time she had ever felt em- 
barrassed or confused. 

In those few minutes they seeined to have 
changed places, 

He had taken the ascendency, he had 
seized the sceptre of manhvod. 

The nobler and the stronger soul had 
suddenly asserted its supremacy over the 
other. 

The stronger love had suddenly mastered 
the other. 

What happened to her ? 

She who had laughed lightly at love and 
lovers—why should she tremble and blush 
and falter ? 

She would not give way to it. 

She would fight against it, sweet as it 
was, 

And, though it tore her heart with its 
mingled pleasure and pain, he should not 
think the words had impressed her. She 
looked up at hit with a careless laugh. 

“Those are quaint pretty words,” she 
said. “Do you Know anything else by the 
saine autbor ?”’ 

“Yes, Will you listen? This is called 
‘An Interlude.’ I will give you only two 
verses again. 


** ‘You came, and the sun came after, 
And the green grew golden above, 

And the flag-flowers brightened with laughter, 
And the meadow-sweet shook with love. 


** *Your teet in the full-grown grasses 
Moved soft as a weak wind blows ; 

You passed meas April passes, 
With a fice made out of a rose.** 


. 


Again there was a pause. 

His words had stirred her heart with a 
strange new sweetness, while her silence 
vnd her blushes had given to him acourage 
that surprised even bhiimselt. 

‘‘These hours at Ulverscroft will never 
be forgotten by me,” he said. ‘Nothing 
will ever be like them to me again. I inay 
visit stately mansions, I mnay see fair ladies 
but no place will ever be like Ulverscroft 
to me, and no one—oh, forgive me !—no one 
like you. 

“I wonder if my visit, an eternity of 
happiness in itself, will prove a blessing or 
a curse to me.”’ 

“Why should it prove a curse?’’ she 
asked gently. 

His tace flushed, and then grew deathly 

yale. 

. “Ah, if I dared tell you!’ he said. “But 
you must know—you who are so beautiful 
that all men love you—you, betore whom 
all men kneel, as the very queen of beauty 
and loye—you must know !”’ 

‘*But indeed I do not,’’ she replied, with 
averted face and drooping eyes. 

“You know what happens to the moth 
when the taper is brigit—death in the clear 
hot flame,’’ be said. 

“The brighter the light the more cruel 
the death. 

‘‘You know what would happen if a moth 
loved a star.”’ 

“TI can imagine,’’ she returned, remem- 
bering the poet’s beautiful words about the 
desire of the noth for the star. 

“Ah, then, Lady Lilias, you know what 
has happened to me! I die the same death 
asthe moth. Will vou forgive me if I tell 
you how?” 

“Yes’’—with the dainty rose-leaf flush 
deepening. ‘Say to ine what you will.” 

She had never given so much encourage- 
ment to pripce or peer; and he alimost 
knew it. 

‘“‘Most men lose their wits at some time 
or other of their lives,’’ he said. ‘That is 
my case now. 

“Pray accept it as an excuse for all that I 
nay Say. 

“I shall be sorry for my words when I 
ain sensible again.’’ 

“I do not like to hear you speak so de- 
Spairinglv,’’ she remarked. ‘* You are gen- 
erally so brightand hopeful.” 

“I can have no hope here,’’ he said ; 
‘and, when you have heard the story of 
inv folly, I shall like to remember that I 
defied tiny fate, dared it, braved everything 
and told you all. 

‘You are an EKarl’s daughter, Lady Lilias 
and * belong to what you call the profess- 
lOnal CLASS, 

‘*YetI haye been mad enough 

mL did. 


uwdo as 
Aaa ¢ lg é 


6S ithe iand 
Uverwheliimn me with \ ur scorn, nate 
orimy daring; but remember il is a 
inan’s heart vou crush. 

“I know all I merit for my 
glory so muchin my love that 
proclaim it te the whole world,” 


folly; yet I 
I would 





The passionate pride, love, and defiance 
in his voice stirred her heart. 
ae} tuft of meadow-sweet grew at her 


She gathered. it, and caressed it with her 
fingers as she spoke, 

“I do not know why you should be so 
sure that I shall scorn you,” she said, 
gently. “TI au not much given to scorn.” 

“You account me vastly your inferior,” 
he rejoined. “You would be angrier with 
me it I were more your equal,” 

She was silent. 

He looked round with a sigh. 

“The trees will grow white again with 
May.” he said,“‘and the liimes will blossom; 
but I, with my miserable love-story, shall 
never appear before you again. You will 
laugh when you think of ime. 

“*The foolish, presuinptuous man,’ you 
will say. ‘He was here only a few short 
days, he did not speak to ine a huudred 
times, he had neither title nor fortune, he 
had not one single thing to recommend 
him; and yet he dared to love me. What 
was worse, he dared to tell ine so,’”’ 

“TI shall say nothing of the kind,” sbe 
murmured, bending her head over the 
ineadow-sweet. 

“You wil! laugh at me. I—oh, Heaven, 
what am I, whoam I, that I should dare 
even to raise iny eyes to your face—you, 
the fairest, the sweetest of women, and 1 
the lowliest of men ?’’ 





She looked up at him then with bright 
reproachful eyes, 
“You are the lowliest of men. I will 


not have you say that about yourself. You 
are a genius, and that inakes you a king 
among inen.’’ 

“Not a king who could woo a queen like 
you,” he answered, “but you will always 
remember, Lady Liliag, that I knew iny 
fate, that I never nursed myself on any 
false hope. 

“IT never hoped for a kind word, and I 
never dreamed of a simile. In iy wildest 
moments I never thought even of tolera- 
tion where por and peers have failed. 


How could I hope?” 

The meadow-sweet irembled in her 
hands. 

Her head bent lower and lower over 


it. 

“T have never loved prince or peer,’’ she 
said. 

“No; I know it. If I dare say what I 
thought, I should say that you are one of 
those happy beings who have “never ached 
with a heart.’ 

“I grow more daring, you see, Lady Lil- 
jas. I know already that I have sinned 
past forgiveness, 

“I know that, in telling you the story of 
my tad passionate love, I have placed a 
barrier between us for ever. 

“So I will finish my sin,and tell vou that 
men have loved you, and men will love 
vou, but no man in all the wide world 
has ever loved or can ever love you as I 
do. 


“Remember always, through the long 
blank years in which I shall see you no 
more, the greatest, deepest, most passion- 
ate love that was ever given to a huiman 
heart was laid at your feet for you to tram- 
ple on—nothing more; and, if 1 had a bun- 
dred lives, a hundred hearts, they should 
all be laid there. 

“The knights of old were content if they 
night die for the 'adies they loved. Lady 
Lilias, I would ask no yreater favor from 
Heaven than that [ might give my life for 
you.”’ 

She did not raise her face to his. 

He saw that :he white bands caressing 
the meadow-sweet trembled. 

“T bave purchased a brief deliriuin,” he 
went on, ‘bya lifetiine of pain. I shall go 
from you branded with the fire of a fatal 
jove; and yet I would rather, far rather, 
have loved you in vain for a few short days 
than be loved by any other woman until 
death.’’ 

His voice died away in passionate 
murs, 

ile was silent. 

She looked at him with 
beaming in her eyes. 

“T ain sorry,’ she said. 

“Why should you besorry? Itis not 
your fault the you are che most beautiful 
ot women; it is not your fault that your 
beauty and grace inaddep those who look 


miur- 


infinite pity 


upon then; vou are no more to blaine tian | 


the star is to blaine because the moth de- 
sires it.”’ 

“Still I am sorry,’’ she repeated gently 
—‘‘sorry for your pain.”’ 

“My pain! Ah, Heaven, how can you 
know whatthat pain is? How can you 
know? How can you understand ? 

“Tf 1 bad to choose, I would rather un- 
dergo the torture of the wheel, or of the 
stake, than that of a hopeless love. Those 
pains kill quickly—these live on. 

‘How should you know or understand 
the anguish of a lacerated heart, the bitter 
pain of longing, the chill of despair,the ter- 
rible hopelessness, the weary stretch of life 
into which no joy can creep? Ab, Heaven 
grant that none of this pain imay ever be 
yours.,”’ 

‘None of us know what life holds for us,’’ 
she answered inalow voice, as she de- 
siroved the neadow-sweet with ber white 


flugers. 
“It will never hold hopeless love for 
vou, he said. *How can it when one 
4 r y raeweet eyes inust win whal 

, 
- %s 4 s vy 

4 15 . Bile 4 
r wealth and grandeur, of y ir high 
estate, and ther ih, then | shall lie with 


inv face upon the earth and weep a8 hv 


| nan bas ever wept! 


“Then I shall find po peace on earth. 
But will vou—I ask you this by my great 
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love and my great pain—remember me 
kindly ? 

“Will you remember that I live with a 
wound in my heart, and that all my lite 
the wound will bleed ? 

“Will you think kindly of me for the 
sake of ny pain—wiil you? Ah, Heaven, 
I leave iny life here!" 

She saw him in the utter abandonment 
of despair, with his face bent and deep sobs 
shaking bis trame, 

She laid her hand upon his bead. 

“Do you know,” she said in alow voice, 
“that I wish ny beauty, as you call it, had 
been blighted before it had done thia to 
you? There is no fear that I shall ever far- 
get it. No inan has declared his love like 
this to ine before. I shall think of you— 
_— think of you kindly—as long as I may 

ve.”"’ 

The gentile touch of her band seemed to 
give him fresh life aud courage. 

The next moment be was kneeling at ber 


feet. 
* You are an angel of neas,’*he cried. 
indly? Will you 


“Will you thiak of ne 

let ine worship you froin a distance ? ill 
you let me fillall my life with work for 
you—oh, my beart’s love, for you ?” 

There was a strange tenderness in her 
face and a softened light in her eyes as she 
replied— 

“T will—if you wish it—be a friend to 
you always; but, as to the other, it could 
never be, could it? Even if I—if I loved 
you, it could never be,”’ 

“No,” be replied; “I know it. I have 
not dared to ask. I understand. It could 
not be. But you are not angry with ime, 
Lady Lilias?”’ 

‘‘No, Lam not angry,”’ she answered. 

“You forgive me for having told you of 
iny love?” 

“I have nothing to forgivo,”’ she replied. 
“Love trom you inust always honor the 
one you love.”’ 

‘You care for ine then a very little?” 

“1 will tell you the truth,’ she said. “I 
care for you—yes, a little. But it could 
never be—never! And we invwst say good- 
bye.”’ 

He took 
bitm. 

“Good-bye,”’ he said, with passion and 
despair in his voice. 

‘(zoo0d-bye, Lady Lilias, Leave me here 
ainongst the meadow-sweet; and if iny 
earnest prayer is granted, I shall die.’’ 


* ” 2 * * * 





the hand she held out to 


Vane Fraser Vibart declined Lord Aud- 
ley’s invitation to remain there for another 
week. 

He left Ulverscroft that day. 

He took with him the crushed blossoms 
of the umwadow -sweet. 





CHAPTER XI. 


fJ\WO years had passed since Vane Fraser 
Vibart had prayed to be left alone 
ainongst the meadow-sweet that he 
might die there, 

For him they had been two eventful 
years. 

Iie had now risen to the head of his pro- 
fession, 

He was crowned with fame, 

He bad tried to drown all thought, all 
memory, in work. 

He no longer spent hours in watching 
ithe tair face of Nature, lest among the 
yreen leaves, in tue gleaming waters, or in 
the hearts of flowers he should see the 
lovely face that had intoxicated biin with its 
witchery. 

He spent no more pleasant hours over 
books of poetry, lest froin their pages Lady 
Lilias’s sweet face should smile on bim 
ayain. 

W hat he suffered no one in all the world 
knew. 

Hie bore his — and anguish as the Spar- 
tan boy bore the gnawing of the fox. 

He realised the poet’s words—for his lite 
seemed long— 





‘*Thou shalt fear 
Waking and sleeping, mourn upon thy bed, 
And say at night, "Would God the day were here!’ 
And say at dawn, ‘Would God the day were dead!’ 
With weary days thou shalt be clothed and fed, 
And wear remorse of heart for thine attire, 
Pain for thy girdle, and sorrow upon thine head, 
This isthe end of every man’s desire,** 





He fought a brave fight with grim De- 
Spair. 

There were tines when he was the vic- 
tor. 

For a few hours he would ery out that 
his work was everything, thata iman's life 
was his work, and that love was nothing 
bit play. 

Then he would go about trying to sinile, 
and sing gay snatches of song. 

After a few hours he would break down 
with bitter cries and tears. 

Once he woke up froin a long dream of 
Lady Lilias, with these passionate words 
on his lips— 





‘'T wish we were dead together to day, 
| La 


| Clasped and clothed in the cloven clay, 


mt sight of, hidden away out of sight, 

Out of the world’s way, out of the lights, 
Out of the ages of worldiv weather 
Forgotten of all men altogether, 
As the world’s first dead—taken wholly awa 


Made une with death, filled full of the nly 


nan who bad iOoy 4 Deautil 
whole life. 

He was a son of 
bor and toil. 


the people, born for l\a- 


i 








She was a dainty lady who had never 


even looked at him with her proud sweet 


vyes. 

It was in the fair land of France. 

Down tothe banks of the Loire, in the 
fifth century, came one who brought with 
bin murder and deuth, one who loved tor- 
ture, 

He gave orders that the bronzed son of 
the soil and the dainty lady should be 
bound together heart to heart, and flung 
into the river. 

The inan, dying, exulted in death, be- 
cause, during ita ugony, the lady he loved 
his whole bile jong was with him. 

Vane Vibart knew that for such a death 
he would bave lain down bis lite with a 
sinile. 

One thing comforted him. 

Every day with weary eyes he looked 
through the newspapers, tut there was 
never any mention of Lady Lilias’s mar- 
riage. He read of her tritiuiphs. 

Each year brought the fashionable world 
more aad more tw her feet. 

He read her name among the participa- 
tors ip the most brilliant gaieties of the sea- 
son. ° 

He knew that she was the queen of the 
fashionable world, 

But thero was never a line that told of 
her tnarriage. 

“No inan is good enough for her,” said 
Vane to himself, “and no tnan could ever 
be.”’ 

The bridge over the Ulver had been 
built. 

Sir Raye, having recovered his health, 
had undertaken the superintendence of 
it. 

Vane had not seen Ulverscroft since the 
day he bad been ieft amongst the ineadow- 
sweet alone. 

Perhaps Sir Raye had discovered some- 
thing of Ray’s secret. 

At least he never said 
verscroft to him. 

Through long nights Vane lay almost 
inad with his misery. 

Yet at titnes athwart his misery caine 
gleams of light, bright and dazzling, yet 
making the darkness that followed more 
intense. 

Hle remembered that Lady Lilias had 
softened to hiin, and that be had seen that 
in her face which looked very much like 
love, 

She had owned that she cared for him a 
little, but she had added that there his suit 
must end. 

‘There were times when he blamed him- 
self tor it. 

Yet the words from the sweet proud lips 
were firin enough— 

“It can never be.”’ 

Would the tine come,he wondered, when 
he should forget her,when the dead gold of 
her hair, tbe proud grace of her figure, the 
fair beauty of ber face, would fade from 
his memory and ovase to torture Lim ? 

The incident was bad as it was, 

What would it have been if she had 
known the truth, il sne had known that be 
was the son of « poor fariner, a son of the 
soil? 

She would not even bave spoken to bim 
as she did then. 

She would not have listened to him 
even. 

A. least, now she did not remnember him 
with contempt. 

The June of the second year came round 
quickly. 

Iie was still ill 
“love.” 

He was still pale and thin, with 
care on his face. 

He had in # great measure forgotten hia 
old hoine, 

The new life with its thousand aims had 
entirely claimed hii. 

‘;he new love had drowned all 
of the old, 


Since be had grown wealthy, he had sent 
home every year asuin of inoney that filled 
the old fariner with wonder and made the 
mother cry out with adiniration at her gift- 
ed Bon. 

But Vane did not go near his old hoine at 
all. 

It was not that the 
dead in his heart. 

Hie had sitnply outgrown the old life. 

Still he never torgot then, 

(ireat packages were seut froin London 
tothe Meadow Farin. 

There were dresses for his mnother and 
Kate, and handsoine presents for the tarin- 
er and Destord, 

They wnight indeed have lived without 
working, but that their pride was too great 
for that. 

They longed with unutterable longing to 
see Once LnOre tLe son who had left thein to 
be a gentlemnan. 

Sir Raye was troubled to see Vane look- 
ing #0 ill. 

They haa both been in the country tor 
soine time, 

But the country in June reminded Vane 
only too keenly of his lost paradise. 

On the day after their return to town an 
old friend of Sir Raye’s, whoin he had not 
seen fora great tnany years, called upon 
hit. 

He had been an oficerinthe ariny, but 
had recently succeeded w the Barony of 
Charnwood. . 


much about Ul- 


with the fever called 


lines of 


memory 


voice of nature was 


He was delighted with Vane, but was 
sorry to see hit looking so j 
sive yourself a holidays he said ‘tall 
would not suit a 


“4 | Asi vis 


Shall be pleased, Vane, if you say 
os,’”’’ putin Sir Raye. “I bave not felt 
easy about you for soine time. A week or 


two In the country will do you 
iné urge you to go,”’ 


good, Let 


wee 
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«7 «tall be very much pleased,’ 
Vane. 

Phen T may lock upon it An A promise— 
as really settied 7" said Lord Charnwood, 
“] an delighted, and #, I aim sure, will 
Lady Charnwood be. When Shall we ex- 
pect you? We gw down ourselves on Tues- 
dav. Will vou follow us on Thursday?” 

“Yeu replied Vane ith asuole, as he 

remembered that Lord Charnwood had not 
yet told him where his new place war, 
" Pam delighted with my purchase,” eon. 
tinned bis lordatin. ‘The estate is ealled 
King’s Clyfte, and lies about four miles 
south of a pretty country town called Hol- 
wood” 

Sir Rave had 
some one, and 
mail, 

Vane started as though # sword had been 
beld at bis trenst, 

King's Clyffe! 

Ile remembered i well, 

He had often been there when he was a 
bov. 

The Meadow Farm lav on one side of 
Holwood and King's Clytle on the other 
wide, 

He could never go there, 


turned aside to 


mo did 


apenk to 
not hear what was 


He loved his home and lowed his parents | 


well to go #0 near them and 
them, 

Vane looked 
Charnwood, 


too 


ignore 


half doubtingly at Lord 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A Real Princess. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 


if VIEY have no tastes and feelings in 


common with ae’ 

net altogether he- 
yond the bounds of possibilith,” said) Raw- 
wor yvravely, ‘that brewers and procers and 
shipping agents, oreven-—what was it vou 
avid ?—a costertuonyer or a eats’ -imeat man, 


eTt seers to me 


mav have some sparks of humanity nhout | 


him, mav even have as kind «# nature and 
astrue aheartasa born gentleman. T would 
back hin avainst anv tian who rests eon. 
tent with the fruit of others’ achievements, 
the rank and the fortune to whieh leis born 
and never puts forth the power of bis ian. 
hood to work with hand or brain, not) for 
gold or place merely, hot to bring the pow. 
ere he has to there attest perfection and de- 
velope all tis mautur il capabilities, We were 
not put inte this world, TT believe, to inake 
the the rid, bout of our inner 
selves, andy idea ds that the only way to 
do that mtr work.’’ 

“Ob! TL quite agree with you,” excliuimed 
Alice, adinining the altnost passionate 
éryv with winieb he spoke, 

“Let them work as inuch as they please— 
T admire a well-born tnan none the less for 
working bat let them keep to their own 
class wand not throst therosel ves upon us, or 
fancy that money will bay them a position 
ing wd society. 

eMy sister's inald has a very appropriate 
expression tor the Whole class; she ealis 
them ‘jamped up’ ladies and 
peu.” 

Rawson rose hastily and confronted her, 
grasping the back of a chair, bis dark 
grown stnidenily very pate, 


west oft “ 


* Enough, enough, Miss Delamark,’’ he 
gaidina low voice, 
“Ttis untair to let you goon; T was not 


quite sure that I understood vou aright.” 

Alico gazed upathin in mute astonish. 
ment. 

“Tamrmyself the son of a Greathaven 
tradesinan,” be wenteon quickly, “and can 
lay noclaim whatever to che name of yen 
tlenwan—| am serry you should have taken 
me for other than | am. 

“But perbaps vou, with your aristocratic 
pride and exclusiveness, can comprehend 
that even a tradesinan’s son tiayv bave 

rride of bisown, and ean have no wish 
tolerated by the denizens of a 
sphere.” 

Ho drew himself up and pave the chair an 
Oxpresmiv @ push away. 

sl bacon, Miss Deimmiurk, that 
have sustained no permanent 
thon from the poison of ty society. Tecan 
onlv vdd my most sincere apologies for 
having unwittingly intruded into your cir- 
cle.’ 

He bowed, ignoring the 
hand she offered, and walked 
of the house, 

@ 2 


When he found hitnoselt 
Rawson felt that be bad 
by bis somewhat rash proceeding, not only 
to Miss Delamark, whieh be could not) re- 
gret, butalso to his triend Coverdale, to 
whom be sould have to render a plausible 
aceount Of bis conduet, 

*T must just t Ilhimthe whole thing,” 
he said to biiisel! as this disagreeable conu- 
Viclion grew upon him, “supposing he 
chooses to ask." 

Even in this candid 


a“ 
to 
higher 


you will 


outstretched 


* * « 


in the street, 


rod, however, his 


Enylish nature prouipted tina to Suppress 
the ye linpulse to yo wid stash sole- 
thing and do himself a miischiel, and he ac 


cordingly walked quite siow!y and quietly 
hone, lighting a cigar before be bad 
libel Vj ste pS, BO 4S te look serupul: 
and unconcerned. 


taken 
uxly nat- 
urai 

He 
body «of 


‘ ' 
a eK tt | me { t 


a me as lowh 4 
«i 
gotin before ¢ 


apy y ul t 
hie had scarce! \ 
made his appeara 
litle study with a lace 
“Dil, old Loy ?” he asked, seeing nothing 
of bis fnmend beyond his brown head, look- 


ing dejected and rather obstinate over the 


ce, looking In 


\ SV 
of greal concern, 


betrayed himself 








on. | 


HOU. | 


face | 


’ replied top of one of the deep leather chairs which 


be tad drawn close into the fire, 

Raweon bit his lip, pusled lis monstache 
with a feeling of extreme ill will, looked 
ruefully into the glowing coals till bis eyes 
ached again, and finally all bis courageous 
plans ebbed away ina nod and muttered 
“Hin,” meant to signify “yes,’’ which was 
nottrue. 

“Dear me!’ I'm sorry for that,’’ said 
Coverdale teelingly from the ball outside, 
whither he had retreated to bang up bat and 
coal. 

“Any idea what it is?"" he asked coming 
in again, stirrirg up the tire, and looking 
annoyliogly sympathetic. 

*T may, don't bother, there’s a good fel- 
low,” uttered Rawson, anatheiatising the 
brilliant blaze which now lighted up = bis 
face, and which he felt—from a litle awtul 
silence which fell between theimm—bad told 
Coverdale all. 

To Coverdale, naturally, the misfortune 
did not seem so very insurmountable ; in 
bis secret of hearts he very likely thought 
his friend had had a lucky escape from the 
His of matrimony. 

Ile pondered the tnatter as 
over his books and papers, 

“Flave some hot whisky and water, old 
nan,” he at length ventured to sugyest, ‘1 
find that will cure most things.” 

“You awful old beathen, Coverdale !” 

“Well, Ptbhink you'll tind it put a sinile 
upon the future,” said his friend, scarcely 
knowing What sort of ground he was tread- 
ing on. 

“Thank you; I prefer to see the future as 
it is,’’ was the brief response, and again = si- 
lence supervened, 

After half an bour Rawson's heart sinote 
hit. 

Coverdale was so painfully quiet. 

So he pulled himself together and = at- 
tacked the awkward subject with sudden 
onergey. 

“Coverdale!” 

Ilis friend started, and the pen made 


he hdgeted 


an 


expressive shivering scrape in the middle of 


one of the neat, scholarly words it had been 
perioruniiig. 

“Well ?”’ asked the other, having recourse 
to cpr er a ate lo repair the damage. 

“T shall yo back to town to-morrow,”’ 
heavens! No! You don’t 
that ? exclaimed Coverdale aghast. 
dear fellow!’ 

“Made up my mind,’’ replied 
raising a depreeatory hand, 

“T shan'’t do any more good here, 
doesn't suitine, in faet.”’ 

“Oh! Hang atall, Rawson! No woman 
under the sun is worth your worrving your 
head about,’’ exclaimed the kind-hearted 
Coverdate. 

“T's mot 
Bhortly. 

“Tfaney when a man’stmnortally wounded 
he has the satisfaction of knowing it at 
ones, It's quite bopeless—I know it—and 
the sooner yet away the better.” 

“J wish Miss Delamark at the bottom of 
the seal’ blurted out Coverdale in great 
wrath. 

“No, no; it wasn't her fault,”’ said Raw- 
Kon looking distressed, “she has her pride 
and | have mine, aud the two won't pull 
topether.”’ 

“What bappened then ?” 
dale. 

“The situation was not without its hon- 
or,’ observed Rawson with a bitter laugh, 
petting up and standing before the tire with 
bis back to his friend and his hands in his 
pockets. 

Iie pawsed a minute ortwo, staring into 
the fire, and then, with an effort, roused 
hituself to poon, turning round and lean- 
ing back against the mantelpiece. 

“She was railing away atali the people 
about here,” he began, “thought them all 
unputterable snobs, laughed in scorn over 


*“somnid 


mean 
“My 


Rawson, 


Place 


my head,” said the other 


asked Cover- 


| their antecedents, and the audacity of their 


thinking ever to wipe out the shame of be 
Ing Sons of tradesmen by cousporting them- 
selves as like penutlemenas they know 
how, 

“Poor demons!” inuttered Rawson, and 
then wenton, “1 didn’t Know how her peo- 
ple were swells, Coverdale; not that it 


| could have made any differenee, Llowever, 


Con LMM | 


Straight out | 


' 


of course, when T found that she really 
neant itall, lupand told ver plainly the 
true state of the case, nude ony bow and 
retired.”’ 7 

Coverdale started. 

“TU strikes me that it was quite unneces- 
sary todo that,’ be said at length, “though 
It was just like vou. Ttisn’tas if vou bad 
comiuntted yourself by showing that) you 
cared for her. What did it signify 2?” 

“Bat, unfortunately, I bad,” replied 
Rawson, coloring, and # dark look of vexa- 
ion coming into bis face, “otherwise, J 
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“If you go, Rawson, you take iny 
word for it,I ‘shal! tell Miss Dela:nark what 
I think of ber abowinable, outragevus,aye, 
and vulgar pride. 

“There's one consolation, however ; she 
isn’t fit to be your wife if her soul in so 
narrow, and so full of ridiculous vanity.” 

“Pooh, bos!" exclaimed the other, kick- 
ing first one foct and tuen the other against 
the fender. 

“You'll oblige me by letting Miss Dela- 
mark alone. You can’t possibly judge a 
woman by an bour’s conversation, though 
you may find out the difference between 
ber place and yours, 

“(ood-night, old boy!’ he added sud- 
denly, without shaking bands, for he knew 
that Coverdale’s unspoken pity would be 
vented in his sympathetic grasp, and was in 
no mood for being pitied. ‘ 

“I can rattle up my traps in the morn- 
ing,’ and he nodded and left the 
room. 

He did not go to bed, however, but waited 
till Coverdale, baving also retired for the 
night, turned off bis gas, and then be went 
down cautiously and let binself quietly out 
into the blustering night, perce the strip 
of garden, tie road beyond, and strode 
down the mounds of sand on Ww tho 
shore, 

Across an arm of the water twinkled the 
lights of Greathaven, red and glowing 
through the cold moontight. 

Rawson was in no mind for standing still 
and enjoying the scene. 

The waste of shallow water with its long 
rolling waves, all trembling, grey and sil- 
ver under the chilly moon, and filling the 
pauses of the wind with its continuous 
muffied roar, seemed tame and feeble aud 





unresponsive to his mood, so he bent his 
head against the wild north-west wind and 
battled along the shore—the wide barren 
reach of sand, simooth, firin, with scarcely 
a stone to break its vast monotony—for 

mile after mile beside the sea, trying to ex- 
| haust himself and wear out his anger, his 
| love, and his wounded pride. 

The sand was drifting in the wind in 
yreat hurrying streams a fow inches above 
the ground, 

Sometimes it seemed as if the whole shore 
| Were fleeing past him in the ghostly moon- 
| light, and might s00n leave him alone with 
wind and water. 

The conviction which was trying to force 
itself upon bin, but which he was) trying 
hard to avoid and stifle, was, that Alice did 
eare for hitn, and that he had not done well 
or kindly in judging her by ber careless 
speeches, and leaving her without a chance 
of rightiog herself or apolowizing. 

liv could well reeali her face us he stood 
before ber uttering those cutting words in 


| his anger, now red vow pale, the blue eyes 


growing larger, and then suddenly dropped 


} to cheek or hide the comming tears. 


The mute of the outstretohed 
hand, 

Then again he thought of his own humil. 
iation, his anger flamed up once more, and 
he could not bring himself to forgive her, 
or to attempt to see her again. 

And 80, between two and three hours 
after he had left the house, he let himself 
in once more, slipped upstairs to) his room 
and went to bed, worn out and miserable, 
angry with Alice Delamark, angry with 


appeal 





himself, and fully bent on leaving Talavera 
the next morning. 
* * * 


* am 


True to his resolution, Rawson left Tala- 
veraand returned to town, whither he was 
followed shortly by a letter from Coverdale 
which did not tend to improve matters—not 
inany letters da, perhaps, 

‘“T saw Miss 1), the day you left,’’ the let- 
ter ran, ‘‘and allowed myself the pleasure 








A vague restlessness possessed hiin, and 
in his recreation bours, instead of resorting 
to his club as of old, and whiling away the 
pleasant time with like-ininded bachelor 
friends, he could find no one like-minded : 
society Was oppressive, everything uncon- 
genial, and he got into a babit of taking 
long, aimless walks, as though hoping 
that wav to find oblivion for his troutje, 
Loneliness, however, although pleasant, is 
not a cure for mental distress, and the tor. 
getiulness Le tried to induce was very slow 
in coming. 

The faces he saw did not! interest him 
now that one fair face ever filled his mental 
vision, and since the future was robbed of 
its brightness, all life had lost its ebharin, 

His idle walk brought him one day across 
Hyde Park to the Serpentine, 

It was June, and very hot,and he was 
tired in mind and therefore in body, for the 
one wears out the other— 


‘*A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a’'— 


and sitting there in the shade, avsentiy 
watching the children playing about, and 
conscious of a teeling of shane at being so 
long the slave of his disappointinent,he was 
suadenly accosted by a voice he knew. 

His feeling was annoyance at being run 
down aud caught here when he wanted to 
be alone, but on looking up, the grim lines 
ot his face relaxed into something like a 
sinile, and his eyes inet those of a very 
tee young lady standing before bim in 

right suiumer attire, laughing at his dis- 
coinfiture, 

He rose and shook hands with her and 
her brother, who was with her, and present- 
lv found himself strolling over the grass in 
their coumpany, taking conventional re- 


| joinders to conventional banter, and think. 


| always liked her, and as he g.anced 


ing that there was something decidedly 
pleasant about this girl after ali. 

Hie had danced with her many atime,and 
now 
and again at the smiling face under the 
broad shady hat, he thought to himselr that 
it would be curious if it should come to 
this alter all, the very future he had sketch- 
ed out for himself betore that futal day 
when he met Alice Delamark—that he 
should inarry a dunce (to use his own ex- 
pression), a doll with golden hair and pink 
cheeks, who should know nothing but 
what be told her. 

Ilere was the ideal 
able he felt. 

Would it not be preferable to the present 
intolerable state of things ? 

Itisa melancholy tact, a fact that might 
shock one’s belief in the reality of human 


being, not unattain- 


| love and faith, had it not its bright side,that 


of informing ber of vour abrupt departure, | 


though, to please you, I abstained trom 


further comment upon her conduct or 
| yours, 
“T don’t Know whether it will console 


you to hear that she went very white when 
[ said it, and looks miserable enough to 
mailisfy any man not mnade of stone. I hear 
she is just going abroad with her people,” 
| A month later came a chance scrawl, a 
sort of by-thesway after-thought, which 
binightor mnight not happen to interest hiim, 
appended to one of Coverdaie's 
“Mrs. Vincent tells me the 
in Switzeriand,and her sister has complete- 
ly recovered her health and spirits, which, 
she said, bad given them some aUXiely a 
few weeks ago. You'll be glad, I hope, to 
have done no serious miselief.”’ 
From the expression of his tace, I am 


| afraid one would scarcely have thought him 
| as glad as he ought to have been. 

‘There's an end of it, anybow,” he said , 
| to himself, as he read this postscript a see. | 
| ond time and then flung the letter into the 


tight, possibly, have held iny tongue, 1 
confess, Coverdale, that I was angry,’ he | 
added with atremor in his voice, “[ am 


auyry. 
“What right has a girl to say such things? 
Ot all things, I do think railing unbecois, 
Iby in «a Wotmnan—" 
“Well, but do you think she 
you ; lnverrupted Coverdale, 
Rawson raised his eves in 


cared for 


& moment's 


irresolution and tixed them on his friend : 
then @ quiet sSiile flickered in his 
face. 

“Is it likely, my dear fellow, that she 
eould care for a tnan who Whi Sib { 
cheese parings? lit 45A0C0 WILL @ Ller 

sul 

\\ ( is ~~ 
ve Rawson did not w, t 

rs Ke aya | D minutes, 

Tnen Coverdale, brimining over with 


Wrath against Miss Delainark, ana pity for 
his friend, restrained himself 


ho 
longer, 


fire with a sigh. 

And atthe end of some three bours’ 
work at bis writing-table amongst packets 
of papers and piles or legal books, he 
leaned back in his chair and completed the 
sentence, “and I uiust adinit that itis only 
what 1 deserve,.”’ 

We all knew what an untnitigated @on- 
>! ition It 1s to reflect that the ills we suffer 
are of our own 


making, and Rawson had 

the satisfaction of feeliag this in its tull 
forcee thenceforward. 

Leven with tiis alleviation, however, he 


found it very hard to recover anvthing | 
the tranquil contentand peace 


it 
ine 


f mind that 

bad been his before this tlie cloud rad 

ben De kl ~~ aA VY. 

7 ~ 4 Ps ASS 
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But these things pass and leave their 
shadows upon us, and go where we will 


we cannot step out of thein or ever again 


letters : | 
Delainarks are | 


the heart once Opened, Lut cheated otf 
love it sought, will admit the very 
comer rather than return to its old 
ness and be alone, 

And not only this, but it can often 
find pertect content. 

Rawson felt himself distinctly attracted 
by the idea. 

He did not deceive himself into the no- 
tion that he should ever love this girl, but 
then he did not imagine that she would 
eare very inuch about that even if it were 
possible for her to feel it, and as he did not 
credit her with deep or strong feeling, the 
thought did not trouble him at all. 

A quarter of an hour later he parted with 
her, and retraced his steps slowly across the 
grass, inakiny up his mind to try this way 
outof his labyrinth, and feeling a happier, 
though perhaps not a better uian since their 
meeting. 

He felt a sort of syinpathy with his kind 
once more, and glanced at the playing cbil- 
dren with a good-natured pleasure in their 
light-hearted joyousness, not that he was 


the 
next 
el pti- 


thus 


particularly joyous or light-hearted now, 
bul he was resigned somehow, and no 


longer grudged and fretted to see others 
bappy. 

lie felt that his happiness was over and 
gone now forever, and that he bad just 
given it bis last long farewell and turned 
away. 

Two pretty little fair-haired children 
crossed the grass in front of him, each car- 
rying a doll nearly as big as herself, and IL 
amafraid the dolls were just reminding 
hit of his late companion, when a big St. 
Bernard springing past tuem brought both 
toche ground. 

One jumped up directly, evidently none 
the worse, but the other sat where she had 
fallen, crying bitterly. 

Rawson,seeing no one with them,stopped 
to help. 

“Coie, little woman!” he. said, 
kind gentle way, “juinp up; no 
broken, are there?” 

For repiy a fragment of a waxen arm was 


in his 
bones 


exhibited in the litt!e soit fat band, and tbe 


tind the undimiuea briguiness that ouce we | 


| kuew, 


vroken doll was clasped more tightly, wida 
a dreadful sob, 

“You'll have to putits arm ina sling, I 
say,’’ said Rawson. i 
*Look here, I’m the doetor, you know, 
and he took out his handkerebief and_ tied 
up the injured limbin the orthodox ways 
while the sorrow of the little girl was lost 
In wonder at bim, and even perhaps 1! 
pleasure at this new and brilliant 

lea. 
‘There!’ he said triuimphantly 
was done, 


when it 


“Now, then, up you get! and don't do it 
agai,;’’ and he set her on her feet, w!! the 
et well tied up, safe ia her aris. 
\s he raised himself from sto 4 

l, and uttered a cheery . 
van!’ found he had! 4 
iS wught, alone with the childre! a 
that their mama or govergess had m 
up Without bis noticing it, and was © 

dently going to thank hitn. 

| He lifted bis bat and looked up with ® 
Sunile and a deprecating expression. and 


| 


“Ob, it was Dut a trifle,” he began; 
. 
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then a sudden flash of recognition crossed 
his face as their eyes met, and he stood 
transtixed in contusion, appareutly unable 
to utter another syllable. 

Tue lady held out her hand with a grave, 
almost appealing, look, but he put his be- 
hind his back, coloring deeply ; and then 
at last he spoke. 

“I don’t deserve to touch your hand, Miss 
Delamark,’”’ he said,looking down, “until I 
have apologized for iny abominable rude- 
ness witen | left you.”’ 

Alice's blue eyes opened very wide, 

“Are you apologizing to ine?” she asked, 
in a low incredulous tune. “Oh, Mr. Raw- 
son, you are satirical. 

“But [ wouid nave told you then, if you 
would have = stayed one moment, how 
sorry T was to—to have said all those fool- 
ish and unworthy things’’—the words were 
suddenly lost, and Rawson, looking at her 


face, Saw it overspread with burning 
blushes, and big bright tears running 
down. 


“I didn’t mean it—you couldn’t really 
think DT imeant it. 

“[ wasn't thinking at all—I don’t won- 
der at your being angry. Can you forgive 
ine?” 

“Can you torgive me?” he asked, “I 
knew in my beart that you didn’t mean 
it,”’ he went on, “but L have been possessed 
with ademon, I think, and been a great 
dunce ints the bargain. 

“Tricléy deserve all the evil I have 
brougat upon inyself; butit is something 
that we may be friends again ;’’ and he held 
out his hand, 

“Will you—can you forgTve me, and give 
me your hand?” 

She siniled through her tears and gave it 
hiin. 

“A nd—Alice—inay I keep it ?’’ he asked, 


very low, his fingers closing very 
slowly over it, and she did not take it 
away. 


‘Tuney walked on slowly,the children—her 
nieces—going before them, 

Riwsonu drew the hand he held 
his arin and kept it there, held it’ tight, in 
fact, for he was going to sav something 
naughty, and reasonably feared the conse- 
quences, 

‘Alice, do you really think you can bear 
the perpetual contamination of iny society, 
and the brand of inv plebelau name, and— 
and the smell of-——” 

*Ah,’’ she interrupted, rising superior to 
his cruelty, and only siniling very sweetly, 
*bue Ll never found you out, so it doesn’t 
Inatter, 

‘I was not a real princess, you see, after 
all.’’ 


within 


[THE END} 


VAL’S GOVERNESS. 
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“MY SAILOR BOYS,”’ 
“A FALSE FRIEND,” ‘AS ROSES FADE,” 
‘“‘MABEL MAY,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
Mies’ I may be discontented ; but— 


I declare there is no fun in life, and if 


you would not always look so calin 
and make the best of everything, aS you 
do, | would thank you—I would indeed ;” 
and a ptir of troubled gray eyes regarded 
Mrs. O’Ferra with almost passionate wist- 
fulness. 

*Poor Nellie!’ said Maude, looking up 
from her work atthe dejected attitude of 
her sister-in-law’s pretty tizure,at her flush- 
eu face, and, it must be confessed, soie- 
What wnatidy hair. 

“Put ono your hat, and go into the park to 
meet Jack ; it will do youall the good in 
the world.”’ 

‘And leave you slaving here? No, in- 
deed, IT ain not quite such 4 selfish being ! 
What a dear, good old woman you are! 
You never grurnble.”’ 

And witha sigh, Nellie applied herself 
with fresh energy tothe unconyenial task 
of lace-inending. 

“My dear Nell,’ persisted Maude, “I 
really wis) you would go, for one of us 
must, to get sone nore thread ; and, since 
the accident to my foot, I canuot walk much 
Without suffering great pain. 

*Besides, Jack, poor tellow, 
some one to ineet himn.”’ 

“Then I will go,” said Nellie at last; and, 
With considerable alacrity, sie Gouned her 
hat, received the needful coins frou Mrs. 
O'Ferra’s slender purse for the purchase of 


will like 


the thread, and set forth on ber er- 
rand. 
As she went along, she received the 


kindly bt respectful greetings of the poor 
people about, for Miss O’Ferra, though 
Shabbily attired and lodging no better than 
some of those who addressed her, had the 
air and carriage of a princess, which, 
with her natural grace and beauty, un- 
consciously coumpelled respect and adinira- 
tion. 

Once in the park, she slackened her pace, 
and sauntered slowly along, keenly enjoy- 
Ing the tresh frostv air, a8 ouly one cau 
who is country bred and exiled toa town. 


The leafless branches of the trees stood 
ut gauntand black against the gray SKY, 
and every blade of yrass giittered with 

m* ‘ ¥ | Ss 

her thoughts wen ich ow 
life of her dear old home. 

Her gray eyes, gazing straight before 


her, saw nothing but the loving indulgent 





| cause you're nice, 





father whose pet and idol she had been, | 





who denied her nothing, and thought 
nothing good enough tor her. 

Gone—all in a moment, it seemed—the 
ancient home of the O'Ferras in the hands 
of strangers, 

The old and faithtul servants, who had 
forined the little court wherein she reigned 
supreine, were scattered. 

Then, with a deep sigh, she thrust these 
paintul inemories of the past froin her, and 
was cogitating over the stern realities of 
the present when her attention was arrested 
by « dapper little figure standing in the 
road before her, and a shrill childish voice 
saying imperious| y— 

“Don't stare so; it's very rude.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Nellie, with a 
pleasant sunile, and in a tone of the deepest 
contrition, a8 she glanced at the vel vet-clad 
three feet of huinanity correcting her. 

“Never miod,’’ was the nobly magnan- 
imous response. ‘Make rooin tor me by 
you. No, waita bit; 1 think I'll go homme, 
You can take ine.”’ 

“Why, you little rebel, is no one with 
you?” cried Nellie, looking round, 

“No,” responded the cluld, with a laugh; 
“Tf caine by myselt—a long way—bours and 
hours,” 

“Then perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell me who you are, young man, and 
where you come from, if we are to go 
huine together ?”’ 

“Oh, we are staving at tie hotel!’’ re- 
plied the child, with the air of a ian about 
town, 

Then, in an explanatory way— 

“T’in six years old.”’ 

‘TIndeed !’’ said Nellie. “I should have 
thought you were twenty-six. But tell 
ine your name and give me a kiss; won’t 
you?” 

“fim Val Hildyard, and I'll kiss you be- 
” responded Nelliv’s ju- 
venile adinirer, putting both arins round 
her neck and kissing ber fresh lips. 

Then, taking her hand, he tried 
her alony. 

Nothing loath, Nellie set off, and in- 
dulged ina breathless race that bade fair 
to carry Master Hildyard off his very short 
legs. 

Coming to a full stop by the park gates, 
she bethought herself toask which hotel 
he had come from. 

*Ot—er—the hotel !’’ 
panion hazily. 

Though she ran over the list of all the 
Dublin hotels she knew, he still remained 
very undecided on the subject. 

This was puzzling. 

Half-amused, hak-vexed, Nellie took 
Val’s band again, and they set off to make 
a round of inquiry and inspection, for he 
was confident he should know “the hotel”’ 
when he saw it. 

He was notin the least disconcerted at 
having lost himself, 

Indeed, he seeined rather delighted than 
otherwise at the idea of the consternation 
that would prevail at home, which Nellie 
gathered from his ceaseless prattle was 
likely to be great. 

H{is papa, he informed her, was Sir Wil- 
ton Hildyard. 

At length, however, he grew silent and 
tired. 

Nellie was considerably relieved when 
he recognised the fourth Lotel they stopped 
at. 

“There’s my mamina at the window. 
“Come in!’—and he dragged her up-stairs 
to the Hildyard’s private sitting-room on 
the first floor. 


to pull 


replied her coim- 


Every available member of the family, | 


and at least half the hotel servants, had 
been despatched in search of the missing 
child. 

Lady Hildvard,who had seen the pair en- 
ter, was the only one remaining to receive 
toem. 

She, poor lady, had been for the last 
three hours consumed with anxiety and 
dissolved in tears. 

She now flung herself upon her knees by 
Val, and folding titn in’ aclose and soime- 
what dainp—tor she now wept more than 
ever—inaternal embrace, exclaiued  be- 
tween her tears— 

“Oh, my darling Val, my sweet child, 
how could you frighten your poor tnatnimda 


like this? Thank Hieaven that you are 
safe !’’ 
Val, not one whit abashed, extricated 


himself, and taking Nellie by the hand, in- 
troduced her in an easy, though not 
haps the inmost graceful tmanner. 

*Matmiuna, here’s a yirl !” 

Lady Hildyvard promptly began to “pour 
out ber gratitude to Nellie, as if that young 
lady had saved ber darling from certain 
death. 

“Tam going to take her to England,” re- 
marked Val. “Can't we, mamma? She'd 
like to go,for T should lend her tny pony to 
go hunting, like Flora does'’—confidently 
glancing at Nellie tor approval. 

“Dear child,”’ cried his doting 
‘vou are so affectionate !”’ 

Then, turning to Nellie, whom Val was 
by this time hanging round, declaring she 
must goto England with him, she added 
hastily— 

“If Sir Wilton or mnyself can be of any 
service to you, I hope you will comimnand 
us. J wish iny husband were here to thank 


nother, 


you for your kindness to tiny dear child; 
but be has gone out to look for him.” 
“Oh, please say no more about it,’’ said 
Né ve se] i iit en yed it 
~ ' ~ 
t a 
| r ry 
i I a ex 1 relerences, [ can tea 


French and tnusic, 

Poor Nell! 

Tne words either came tumbling one 
over the other or halted miserably. 





per- | 


| with a handsome quizzical lace 


; 





The last sentence came with a gasp, and 
she was reduced w roseate silence. 

“Matnina, mamma, she can teach me 
French and music!" shouted Val. 

Lady Hildyard siniled at the precocity of 
her son, and went on— 

“If you will tell me where you live, 
Misn——’’ 

“O'Ferra,” said Nellie, supplying her 
patronyinic, 

**Miss O’Ferra, I will come and see you 
to-inorrow,” 

Nellie supplied the necessary informa- 
tion. 

As it was now dusk, she went swiftly 
nome through the gaslit streets to recount 
ber adventure to ber brother Jack and bis 
wife. 

* @ * eo o oe 


Among the arrivals from Ireland in Liv- 
erpool, one cold Noveinber day, were Sir 
Wilton and Lady Hildyard,Mise Hiidyard, 
Master Val, and the goveruess of the lat- 
ter, and atrain of servants, without which 
her ladyship never inoved. 

The governess was Miss O' Ferra, 

It had becoine Nellie’s delightful task to 
teach the young idea—in the person of Sir 
Wilton's small heir—how to shoot. 

Her French and music were not, how- 
ever, ~ to very severe test at present,for, 
though Val knew quite well that “A was 
on Archer,” etcetera, that was all the ac. 
count he could give of® A; indeed, it was 
alinost the alpha and omega of all of his 
studies, 

Physically the child was perfect; but 
mentally he was not clever—only sharp 
and apt, lazy, rather inischievous, but very 
aflectionate, 

He wasimmensely fond of Nellie, and 
lay curled up asleep on her knee through 
all the night-journey to Marsh End, reso- 
lutely declining all bis mother’s offers to 
inake a bed for bit on one of the carriage 
seats, 

Nel'ie’s thoughts were of the dear old 
homme she was leaving behind, and the 
happy days that would never return. 

She turned her face to the window and 
peered out into the darkness, that no one 
should see the gathering tears in her eyes, 
as they quivered unshed on the long curl- 
ing lashes. 

Two years ago had she not been 
forward to her first season in 
visit to England indeed ? 

For she had never gone away froin her 
father, and he himself bad never left old 
Ireland. 

But, for the sake of his little Nell,he con- 
sented, rather than be separated, to break 
his life-long residence in the land of his an- 
cestors and give his inavoarneen a brief sea- 
son in London. 

Then her thoughts had all been of pieas- 
ures, 

She and ber father bad intended “doing” 
the Tower, Museum, and the hundred and 
one other sights which the metropolis 
presents to the sizht-seer. 

And then—ah, came the crash, and ber 
darling father's death, and all was misery 
and desolation ! 

How different was this journey 
what that was to have been! 

With a smothered sigh, Nellie dashed 
away the tears as the night-exprese glided 
into one of the few stations where it stop- 
ped. 

The train was tull, and there seemed to 
be some difficulty in finding seats for the 
Hnew-Colers. 

This was evidently a large town, thought 
Nellie, as she looked with interest at the 
animated bustle going on under the flaring 
gaslights. 

Just as she was becoming absorbed in the 
strugyles of an elderly lady with an infin- 
“y of sinali parcels, suine one attempted to 
enter their carriage. 

The guard at once interfered. 

“Curriage enyaged, sir; simoking-car- 
riayes farther on,.”’ 

“Hang your simoking-carriages!’’ was 
the irritated reply. “Half as full again as 
they ought to be already! What on earth 
does the Company mean by——"’ 

Here Sir Wilton, who had been dozing 


looking 
town—ber 


froin 





in a corner Opposite to his already nodding 
lady, sprang to his feet, aud let down the 
window, exclalming— 

“Kdward! Edward, miny dear lad, 
would have expected to see you here ? 
in and give ap account of yourself,” 

“Why, Teddie,” cried Flora—the Hild- 
yards’ only daughter, a pretty girl of about | 
Nellie’s age—rousing herself from the | 
sulky silence she usually inaintained in the 
bosom of ber family—is it really you? | 
How nice! Come aud tell ine everything 
about everybody.” 

“A large order that!’ answered a deep, 
pleasant voice, as the owner thereot sprang 
into the carriage, to the evident relief of the | 
guard, who, hastily throwing in rugs, gun- 
case, elcetera, locked the door seygain aud 
hurried on. 

Nellie saw, as the new-comer stood under 
the lamp, a big, broad-shouldered fellow, 
and heavy 


who 
(ret | 


red inoustache, 
“You people seein to have dropped froin 


the skies,’’ be said, carefully rolled binmi- 
self up in bis rug, and suowing th he bad 
4a due regard for his owu cousfort. 

Then be added, with a laugh 

“lam awfully glad to see you, and your 
Carriage ! 

1 SLAY ivy Ww , , } J us A ” 
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they bad a nice house party.”’ 

Nellie turned to answer soine question as 
to the counfort of the master of the lamilly 
Val; and wnen she lovked round agaiu it, 


was to encounter the gaze of a pair of red. 
brown eyes fixed upon her face, 

For awsecond the gray and brown eves 
looked into each other, then Nellie sought 
retuge in ziug out into the darkness, 
aud Flora claimed Teddie’s wandering at 
tention. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Scientific and Useful. 


LUMINOUS PAPER.—Luininous water- 
proof paper inay be made from a mixtureof 
forty parts pulp, ten parts phosphorescent 
powder, one part gelatine, one part 

sium bichromate, and ten parta of water. It 
can often be used where luminous paint 
cannot, 

ELEcTRIC GATE OPENER.—The French 
railway coinpanies are about to adopt an 
electric gate opener. A catch connected 
with an electro-inagnet keeps the gates 
closed. When atrain approaches it closes 
the circuit, releases the catch, and the gates 
fiyopen. The last car on the train as it 
passes through opens the circuit and the 
gates ure again closed, The sane apparatus 
rings a bell violently off the approach of 
each train. 

PAPER Doors.—A durable and weighty- 
looking door is now inadeot paper, While 
It costs about the sane as wood, it is much 
better, because there is noshrinking, swell- 
ing, ones or warping. It is composed 
of two thick paper boards, starrped and 
moulded into panels and glued together 
with glue and potash, and then rolled 
through Leavy rollers. It is first covered 
with a waterproof coating and then with a 


fireproof coating, and is painted and 
varnished and hung in the’ ordinary 
way. 


Birnp-LiImME.—Bird-lime is made by boil- 
ing the iniddle bark of the bolly seven or 
eight hours in water; drain itand lay it in 
heaps in the ground, covered with stones, 
for two ur three weeks, till reduced toa 
mnucilage,. Beat this in a mortar, wash it in 
rain-water, and knead until free from ex- 
traneous inatter. Put it into earthen pots, 
and in four or tive days it will be tit for use, 
An interior kind is made by boiling linseed- 
oil for some hours, until it becomes a viscid 
aes, 

DusT IN THE EyE.—When, in traveling,a 
bit of dust gets in the eye, itis best to re- 
inain quiet for a little,as the tears inay wash 
it away; the flow of tears inay be promoted 
from time to time by attemmpting to open 
the eve. The bead of a pin covered with 
the end of a pocket-handkerchief,and moist- 
ened with saliva, nay be moved about be- 
tween the eyeball and eyelid, and will de 
tach the intruder if not too firinly fixed. 
Another plan is to get a fellow-traveler to 
raise the eyelid with his fingers, and then 
gently wipe the red mucous membrane 
with « moistened pocket-handkerchief, or 
remove the foreign body if be can see it. A 
little piece of paper twisted to a point is use- 
ful. A drop of olive-oil or castor-oil intro- 
duced into the eye will often allay pain and 
intolerance of light produced by a tine irri- 
tunt, as sand, 


ee 


Farm and arden. 


TooLs.—To remove rust froin tools, first 
scour them with emery moistened with eul- 
phuric acid diluted with six volumes of wa- 
ter; rinse dry and finish with oil and emery 
flour. 

W EEDs.—A prominent fruit grower says 
weeds will never bother a farmer if be will 
keep the land in grass,turping sod for crops, 
and reseedinyg again to grass after one or 
two plowings. 

Rosks.—A solution inade of a tablespoon- 
ful of walt-peter to four quarts of water is 
one of the best antidotes for the rose-bug 
and currant-worin, It is also death to the 
cabbaye-wortn. Apply with force puimp or 
garden syringe. 

PaAsTURKE.—Pastures are frequently re- 
duced to less than balf of their patural pro- 


| duction by being eaten off too closely. If 


the ground be too bare it dries out until the 
blades and roots of the plants are seorched, 
If enough grams be leftto protect the soil, 
and keep it datinp, the pasture will be inuch 
more productive. 

CoLits.—Many colts are stunted for life 
because their wotber'’s are poor sucklers at 
best, and poorer still if required to do Gard 
work on the farm as well as rear their colt. 


| Such colts should be trained to drink cow's 


milk. A jittle trouble will get thetn in the 
way of itand put $0 on their ultimate valne, 
If the creain 6 needed vive skimmed milk. 


| There is no better iwarket for it than the 
colt. 
WHEAT AND Ryk.—Where wheat is 


largely grown rye is one of the worst kind 
of weeds that can get in land. It is very 
difficult to separate the grains so that some 
rye will not be sown each year. Butasrve 
runs up into bead several days earlier than 
wheat it Is 4 Coliparatively easy watter to 
go through the yrain, and with a cora knife 


cut out the rye. If cut just before the 
wheat heads out the rve will not sprout 
soon enough to mature any seed. 
MILK AND CONSUMPTION, —It is asm i 
nilik from «cow sufl yw if I Lut 
Sis is fi) 
1OrK, and that they ar f 
Anv Geatlhs occur girowust ‘ 
suinption., How urgenta subject this is, 
may be inferred froin the tact that the 


deaths in New York city from tuberculosis 
last year numbered 5280. 
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RISING IN THE WORLD. 

“Once upon a tine saves a& fable, ‘a 
giantand a dwarf were triends and kept 
nilwayvs together They agreed that) they 
would go and seek adventures in com 
pany 

“The first battle they fought was with a 
dreadtul monster, and the dwarf, who lad 
plenty of courage, struck him a tearfnl 
blow 

“The monster was notimuch hurt by the 
dwart’s blow, butin returning it, he struck 
off the dwart’s arm 

The poor little fellow was then in a sad 
plight, and if his trend, the giant, had not 
come up at that moment, he would have 
Jost his life 

“Tn the next encounter the two friends 
met with, the dwarf was aghinin front, and 
before the giant could take lis) part in the 
frav, managed to get aneve knocked out 

“After thisthe giant and the dwarf met 
with a gang of robbers, and a desperate 
fight took place, in the course of which the 
unlucky d varf had the misfortune to Jose 
one of his legs 

“When the robbers were seattered, leav | 
ing their treasures behind them, the giant 
was highly delighted, 

"These are famous victories, my little 
friend,’ cried he , ‘one more, and our repu. | 
tation will be made.’ | 

“No, thank vou,’ said the dwarf; ‘it's | 
all very well tor you, but while we are | 
winning the famous victories, Tam disap. | 
pearing piecemeal?” 

In tact, the dwart, was a jelly-pot, who | 
found out the danger of swimming beside | 
metal. And there are many jelly pots in 
this world —good sound articles, many. of 
them, that are never content unless they are 
swimming among brass pans 


Phe y know the danger Thev know that 


anv dav achance blow tay show wheat 
they are really made ! perl send them 
: bent 
’ LY A 
A 4 
yra ally pereun r Ode al if 
they are not exactly brass st they are 


for.ned of something far stronger and finer 
than ordinary clay 


| and pleasant 


really is—the constant liability to be snub- 
bed by the brass pans—the frequent ridi- 
cule of Jess aspiring jelly-pots, must soon 
become very tiresome 

tut we doubt whether it really is so. 
Many a one even learns to praise oneselt 
for the struggle to keep up appearances 
which after all are false, and to ascribe the 
snubbings to jealousy, and the ridicule to 
envy 

Jelly pots are met with in all ranks of 
life ; in fact, there are now a-days nearly as 
many of them bobbing up and down among 
the pans as there are floating rapidly on 
their own side of the stream. 

The desire to rise in’ the world is, no 
doubt, in itself a useful and innocent ambi- 
tion ; but the desire to appear to rise, with- 
out any corresponding inward change, is 
ignoble and unworthy. 

A man who respects himself will as little 
care to mingle in a society tor which he is 
unfitted, as be will care to consort with 
those who are beneath him for the sake of 
a cheap flattering popularity 


To become more refined in taste, better | 


informed, more polite in manners, is) not 
in impossible task ; but to accomplish it, 
honest, honorable, straightlorward work 
has to be constantly done. 

Toussume the mere appearance of pos- 
sessing these qualificarions by aping the air, 
and dress, and manner, and social habits of 
those who are our superiors in these re 
aspects is, of course, much easier 

The one implies long watchfulness, self 
denial, the cultivation by practice of gener- 
ous instincts. and habitual consideration 
for our neighbors. 

The other needs on'y® hardy affectation, 
anda resolute forcing oneself into company 
Where one is not wanted 

The jelly-pot who swims with brass pans 

-he who affects the society of those who 
are richer or higher inthe world than him- 
self without making himself fit for it—may 
be sure of one thing: he wall lose the re 
spect of all, both pots and pans, whose re- 
gard is worth having, and what is worse, 
he will lose the right to respect himeelf. 

—_ oe <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


From the southern Swiss frontier comes 
the report that lately two railroad cars ar 
rived at a station there for Italy, one ladea 
with chloride of lime, the other with car- 
bole aucit and the Ttalian sanitary guard, 
fuithtal to the quarantine regulat‘ons, de- 
spite all remonstrance, proceeded to ‘“disin 
fect’ the contents of the cars. 

ACCORDING to statistics recently com- 
piled, the annual fire losses throughout the 
United States by lamp accidents and explo- 
sions, aggregate nearly two millions of dol 
lars. “The greatest number of lamp explo- 
sions isin the State of New York; but 
more lamp and lantern accidents (aside 
from explosions) occur in Massachusetts 
than any other State. 

A FLORAL clock, by which the day hours 
of twelve, one, two and three are told by 
different species of the portulaca, the well 
known “four o clock’? denoting the hour 
of that name, while six o'clock is the gera 
nium, and seven the evening primrose, ten 
the nicht flowering cactus,and so on through 
the 24 hours, is to be exhibited at the New 
Orleans exhibition, 

Tur electric railw ay at Brighton, Eng., 
isa suecess. It runs along the shore every 
ten minutes picking up passengers as it 
goes, and can be stopped, When hailed, as 
easily as an omnibus. Its motion is sliding 
Its capacity is apparentiy un- 


limited. Itisto be extended to the western 


end of the Brighton beach, and is then ex. | 


pect'dto yield avery handsome revenue to 
its ploiweters 
THERE appears to bea divinity in the 


shliaye ol wlaw that hedges the names us 


we - the persons of rovaltv about The 
‘ ne’ remarkal Ci lial is 
- | 
: 
‘ 
" ‘ t the ipe ‘ 
bound t keep thei boats in excellent order 


and repair. It, however, any such named 
steamer, consequent upon commercial op- 














erations, should be employed in any man- 
ner likely tomake the carrying out of the 
above instructions difficult, the owners are 
hereby notified that they must re-name the 
vessel and declare this change of name to 
the Inspector of Marine.”’ 

Tue physical comtort ot a man who, of 
| his own accord, is industrious, is in every 
wuy a matter which has an actual money 
value. Those who are disinclined to keep 
steadily at work, should be allowed no 
pretense of an excuse of unsuitable sur 
roundings. The inference is plain: Do 
| justice to your workmen, and, as 4 rule, 
| they willdo justice to you; at any rate, an 
| injustice done them will surely, sooner or 
| later, be returned with interest. 


| 


CAN not we see why we should ‘‘count it 
all joy when we fall into divers tempta- 
tions’ or trials? These trials unfold the ca- 
| pacities of our spirits; they separate the 
gold from the dross, so thatin the pure 

molten metal the image of the Refiner may 

be perfectly reflected. They lift us into 
| higher ranges of thought and experience 
| than we could otherwise attain. They open 
tous new and beautiful vistas of truth. They 
' flash light into the depths of darkness and 
| despair, and show us how we may rescue 
our fellows and ourselves from death. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


THE power to converse well is a very 
You think anybody can talk? 


yreat Charm 
' How mistaken you are 
chatter, Anybody can exchange idle gos- 
i sip. Anybody can recapitulate the trou- 

bles of the kitchen, the cost of the last new 
\ dress, and the probable doings of the neigh- 

bors But to talk wisely, wittily, instruct- 
_ ively, treshly, is an immense accomplish- 

ment. It implies exertion, observation, 
| study of books and of people, and recep- 
tivity of impressions. No young girl can 

hope to shine in conversation as Ler mother 
| does, but every girl can begin to acquire 
that graceful art which will draw intelligent 
| men and women to her side and enable her 
' to retain them, because they are profitably 
| and pleasantly entertained. 


Anybody can 


FRENCH schools have lately been taking 
to object lessons on a large scale, the au- 
thorities having come to the conclusion that 
the best way of teaching children about 
foreign countries is to let them see those 
| countries for themselves. At several of the 
| Parisian schools a preliminary course of 
study in the political and industrial history 
| ot the countries to be visited is first gone 

through, and then the pupils are taken en 
masse to see what they have been learning 
j about. One school has just returned from 
'atour of Switzerland and Italy, and an- 
other from a tour in England. The French 
consul in London looked after the young 
tourists, who visited the docks, the post- 





office, and several of the leading ware- 
houses, as well as the ordinary exhibitions 
and museums. 


HOLDING that the capacity of man, taken 
in the widest sense, including character and 
physique, was finite, and therefore measur- 
able, an Englishman has suggested that a 
laboratory should be opened at Cambridge, 
| England, to investigate what he calls anew 
science, the ‘‘measurement of human tac- 
ulty.’’ Atthe Johns Hopkins University, 
he said, physical education and hygiene 
| were compulsory on all students, and, al- 
| though the physical measurements taken 
were not compulsory, yet tew objected,and 
| the result was that the most valuable sta- 
tistics were collected, and in many in- 
stances good advice given to the students in 
what way to counteract the effects of any 
| abnormal development of the struciure ot 
the muscles. He asserted that by a long 
series of observations it would be possible 
to incasure the human faculty as accurately 
as, if not more so than, our system of ex. 

aminations measures the intellectual faculty. 





“PRIVILEGES of the floor’ are enjoved 
in the United States Senate by its officers 
members of the house and their clerks 


President of the United States and his pri- 


( i CAS 1 dep rime! } 
Slates a lorelg mit 
K-r° 1 ‘ ‘ Py 
> ex-sepators and s i 
elect judges of the Supreme ourt of 


t} 


he United States, governors of States and 
| Territories, generals ot the army, admiral] of 
| the navy, members of national legis 





of toreign countries, private secretaries of 
senators appointed in writing, and the h 
brarian of Congress. In the House: Sen- 
ators and their secretaries, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, foreign ministers, judges of 
Court of Claims, governors of States, heads 
of departments, secretary of the Senate, 
President's private secretary, senators and 
representatives elect, and such persons as 
have by name received the thanks ot Con. 
gress, and ex-members not interested in any 
claims before Congress, and who shall so 
register themselves. During a recess or 
adjournment visitors are admitted to the 
floor of either branch. 


AN oculist says: People speak about 
their eyes being fatigued, meaning that the 
retina, or seeing portion of the braia, is fa- 
tigue’ ; but such is not the case, as the re- 
tina hardly ever gets tired. The fatigue is 
in the inner and outer muscles attached to 
the eyeball and the muscle of accommoda- 
tion, which surrounds the lens of the eye. 
When a near object is to be looked at this 
muscle relaxes and allows the lens to 
thicken, increasing its refractive power. 
The inner and outer muscles to which I re- 
ferred are used in covering the eye on the 
| object to be looked at, the inner one being 
especially used when a near object is to be 
looked at. It is in the three muscles men- 
tioned that the fatigue is felt, and relief is 
secured temporarily by closing the eyes or 
| gazing at far-distant objects. The usual in- 
| dication of strainis a redness of the rim ot 
the eyelid, betokening a congested state of 
the inner surface, accompanied with some 
pain. Rest is not the proper remedy for a 
fatigued eye, but the use of glasses of suf- 
ficient power to render unnecessary 80 
much eflort to accommodate the eye 
to vision. 





Sirk JAMES PAGET recently delivered an 
address before the International Health Ex- 
hibition, in London, in which he stated that 
the population of England between the 
ages of fifteen and sixty lose about 20,000, - 
000 weeks’ work annually on account cf 
sickness. The averagetime for males is a 
small fraction over ten days a year,and for 
females rather more. This does not take 
into account the loss of time of those who 
sare for the sick, or those who die before 
they are fifteen years old. Some 250,00, it 
seems, die yearly in that country before 
they reach fifteen. These figures show enor- 
mous waste und lossof time through dis- 
“ases that are preventable. If men and wo- 
|}men did not drink or abuse themselves 
| there would be less sickness, and their chil- 
| dren would be less liable to die. Then if 

the State and the cities did their duty there 

would be fewer foul-air diseases, and fever 
| nests would be banished from the earth. 
| The aim of all who wish well to their kind 
should be directed to put a stop to intem- 
perance, to securing good sanitary condi- 
tions for the whole population, and to help 
improve man as well as his surroundings. 
It is all very well to place one’s depend- 
ence upon divine Providence, but first of all 
we should exhaust the possibilities of hu- 
man Providence. 





SoME people cannot endure their own s0- 
ciety with patience ; they hate to be left 
alone. They do not know how to amuse 
| themselves. They have no tondness tor na- 
ture, know nothing of any branch of natu- 
ral history, and have never cultivated a taste 
for reading. The consequence is, that when 
they happen to be thrown on their own re- 
| sources, they have no resources to fall back 
upon. Such people are greatly to be pitied. 
The woods, the mountains, falling waters, 
and the ocean shore have no attraction for 
them. They are blind to the beauty of the 
varied plumage of the birds, and deaf to 
their sweet songs. Whenever they chance 
to be left alone for an hour time hangs heav- 
ily on their hands. They must always be 
busy in their own little ways, or taking part 
in idle chatter and gossip. To sit down aod 
| meditate on the great problem of life, aud 

the greater problem of death ; to hold com- 
| munion with the greatauthors, who,in their 
| works, are deathless 





: these are things 0! 
which they are incapable. They cannot 
even while away an hour over a hut 
OOK Young men and young wome 

taste for literatureand tors 
lay up arich treasure of resources ! 


joyvmentin the many hours of every 


| which otherwise are long and dreary. [» 


its effect upon happiness the value of culture 


latures | is beyond all price, 
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BY SYDNEY GREY. 





l come from the land of the trailing vine, 
Where the olive spreads and the myrtie blows, 
- Where flaming forth from a leafy shrine 
The golden ‘ruit of the orange glows. 
I come from a land which the ling’ring san 
Is loth to leave for a colder clime, 
Until the beauty of earth be won 
To show the wraith of ber sinless prime. 


For fair as the flowers that Eien knew 
When it freshly smiled from the Master's hand, 
Are those which stil) at my voice renew 
Their olden charm in the southern land. 
They are strangers here in your sea-girt home, 
Where the ruder breezes rise and swell, 
I dare not bring o'er the dancing foam 
One halt the treasure I love so well. 


But yet when the swallow he northward soars, 
And the bee awakes with a drowsy hum, 
A loyal guest to your bleaker shores, 
On the wings of the warm south wind I come. 
Then joyfully hail me! Benison sweet 
Shall follow my advent many a day, 
But roses wither, and time is fleet, 
And soon—too soon—-must I pass away. 


Their Campaign. 








BY E. F. SPENCER. 





HE Misses Vandersteen were going to 

Europe, notin a vain spirit of sight- 

seeing, such as might befit any com- 
monplace American whose finances per- 
mitted him to visit the old World, but with 
a distinct intention of invading and con- 
quering English society. 

Possibly they would settle on English 
soil; but this formed no essential part of 
their plans. 

“TJ don’t know that it’s worth while act- 
vally to marry any of theim,”’’ said Mrs. 
Oppenheim. 

Mrs. een was the guide, philoso- 
her, and friend of the young ladies, hav- 
ng herself two most successiul 
seasons in London, and, she declared, hav- 
ing roused hopeless love in the breasts of 
innumerable Englishmen, and intense 
jealousy in those of English ladies. 

“Englishmen don’t make such kind, 
obedient hustands as Aumiericans,’’ said 
this experienced lady; “they are tyranni- 
cal and dreadfully stupid; but it always 
enhances a girl's value with men on this 
side to have it known that she has refused 
a few Englishmen. 

“I should not advise you, though, to ac- 
cept anything less than an heir to an earl- 
doin, and then only if he is young and 
handsome. 

“The great point is that you'll be pre- 
sented at Court, which at once gives you a 
right to the best society here—it's a sort of 
certificate of merit; and Lady Barbara 
knows ber work, and won’t take you to 
any but the best houses, so] am sure you 
will have a lovely time. 

“Ob, one last caution ! don’t get too Inti- 
mate with any of the people on board ship, 
unless you are quite, quite sure that they 
are the sort that you will wantto keep up 
with afterwards, 

“T was terribly plagued bya woman who 
went over witi ime. 

“T bad been civil to her when we were 
crossing, and the result was that in London 
she was always bothering ime. 

“After she read in the newspaper that I 
had been at the drawing-room she perse- 


cuted ine to present her, till I was forced to 


insult her in seli-delence.” 

Many more advices and warnings did 
Mrs. Oppenbeim give her young friends, 
till boty Valeria and Erinyntrude felt that 


if their career in England was not success- | 


ful the failure would be due to their own 
blundering. 

But who was less likely to blunder than 
these two very stately and sel tf-pussessed 
dainsels? 

Very high of heart were they when they 
stepped on board the Cunarder that was to 
convey them to the scene of their new tri- 
uinphs, 

When they sat down to partake of their 
first neal with their fellow-passenyers, very 
earetul were they not to risk a too intimate 
acquaintance with any of them. 

There was only one, they decided, after 

rivately discussing their cO:mpanions, that 
ooked at all worth cultivating—a tair-bair- 
ed handsome young Enuglishinan. 

He had been conversing with the people 
near hiin with 80 much animation that they 
felt sure that he could not be any one of 
importance, 

“[ shouldn't think he was anybody,” 
said Valeria reflectively, ‘though he does 
look 80 aristocratic; but then you can never 
guess atan Englishinan’s position by his 
being civil all around. They never seein 
to think it necessary, even the bighest of 
them, to keep their interiors at a good dis- 
tance,”’ 

“That’s because they are sure that the 
distance is so iimmeasureable that no one 
will attempt to traverse it,’’ returned Er- 
tnyntrude, a little bitterly. 

She remembered one or two occasions 
when her social 
a conscious that she stood far above thein 
as inight be desired. 


*] wonder what iis name is?’’ she then 
addea. 

**] heard soine one ca him Mr. | s 
was the reply. 

‘Ellis! Yoa can't learn mueh from 


that. I like a name like Cholmondeley or 
Grosvenor, that you don’t often find out- 
side the Peerage; then you know where 
you are, but Ellis might belong to any 
one.’ 








“Let us look up the Peerage,” suggested 
the younger sister. 

They searched that interesting manual, 
without which no American woman's |i- 
brary is complete, and found that Ellis was 
the tamily name of the Earl of Sussex. 

“What does it say about him?” asked 
Erinyntrude, 

“He isan old man himself, born 1802. 
His eldest son, ‘Lord Eastbourne, born 
1828, married, 1853, Lady Louisa Frederica 
le Marchant, only daughter of the Marquis 
of Foxiand, and has issue; Hugh Roder- 
ick Herbert le Marchant Ellis, born in 
1855." ”’ : 

With one accord the sisters ceased read- 
ing, and exclaimed— 

“Can it be be?” 

They made an effort to discover if their 
fellow-passenger was indeed that scion of 
the noble house of Sussex, 

Leaving their stateroom, where the ab- 
sorbing study of the Peerage had been car- 
ried on, they went on deck. 

They found Mr. Ellis discussing Chris- 
tian names with some other gentlemen, 

“One's godfathers and godinotherg occas- 
ionally make blunders in the names they 
give one, but society always sets the rnat- 
ter right,” he was saying. “I know aman 
who was christened Launcelot, but whom 
every one calls Dolly, for no other reason 
than that it seeins to suit him a great deal 
better. 

“IT imyself am afflicted witha string of 
naines long enough to serve a whole family 
if economically used, but they are all con- 
tracted into Dick.”’ 

The Misses Vandersteen heard 
latter part of this speech. 

A ray of disappointment shot from the 
eyes of each. 

This was not the Honorable Hugh Rode- 
rick Herbert le Marchant, but some com- 
+ uninteresting, middle-class 

dick ! 

They walked round the deck,and as they 
again passed the gentleman they heard the 
obnoxious Ellis say, in answer to some 
question— 

“No, I did not spend much time in 
cities. I wanted to tnake some sketches, 
and, with the exception of so:ne of the 
older parts of New York, I found nothing 
of interest in the northern towns, 

“T spent most of iny time on the Hudson 
till winter caine on, and then I went to 
the south. Now, New Orleans is a place 
that——’”’ 

The Misses Vandersteen listened to no 
more, 

They crept away to their cabin to hide 
their disappointinent. 

“To think ot his being only an artist!’’ 
sighed Valeria. 

“But some artists are in society,’’ said 
Erinyntrude. 

She had been more deeply struck by the 
stranger’s good looks than her sister had 
been. 

“Not while they are so young as he is,”’ 
replied Miss Vandersteen very sententious- 
ly, indeed. 

Next day was rather stormy, and many 
ladies were sick. 

Ainong them. were the Misses Vanier- 
steen. 

Their maid also was ill and unable to at- 
tend to them. 

The stewardess had too many invalids to 
look atter to give a8 much attention to the 
Misses Vandersteen a8 those young ladies 
required, 

Indeed, they would have tared badly but 
for the kindnessof ayoung girl named 
Alice Barclay,who was going to Europe for 
the first time with her parents. 

Wien they were able only to lie on a sofa 


only the 


the 


| in the ladies’ cabin she fanned them. 








infenors had not seemed | 


She read to then. 

She got thein chainpagne or iced water, 
as their capricious fancies dictated. 

In short, she made herself essential to 
their comfort. 

While they were ill and weak they ac- 
cepted her attention gratetully,though with 
a sense of the injustice of a fate which or- 
dained that an Alice Barclay,a little brown- 
haired girlof no particular consequence, 
should be well and enjoying the voyage, 
while the majestic Valeria, aod the sinu. 
ously elegant Erinyntrude lay prone and 
helpless, 

As, bowever, the sisters began to recover 
Mrs. Oppenheiin’s warning recurred to 
their minds, 

What if 
only atrick? ‘ 

She might, like the old man of the sea, 


Miss 


climb upon their shoulders, and thus gain | 
admission to the sacredly select social cir- | 


cles wherein they meant to shine. 

“One can’t be wo careful,’ said the sisters 
Vandersteen. 

They amiably resolved to snub Mias Bar- 
clay a8 800n as they were able to dispense 
with ber services. 

At last Erinyutrude was able to craw! on 
deck. 

Atice Barclay, who was sitting in a deck- 
chair, listening with deep interest to a live- 


ly description of a day's hunting froin Dick | 


Ellis’s lips, saw her as she caine 
was at her side in an instant. 

“T am so glad to see vou on deck,” she 
exclaimed, ‘Come and take inv chair; it 
is nicely sheltered froin the wind, and Mr. 


up, and 


Ellis is telling me about England, aod it is 
so interesting.”’ 
“Thanks said Erinvntrude stiffly I 


Ellis found chair for her, placed it in 
a confortable corner,and wrapped her rugs 
round her. 

He did not suggest that she should come 
near Alice, 


her 
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She barely thanked him,and he returned 
te his companion. 

“Can you wonder, Miss Barclay,” he 
said, alluding to a discussion they bad had 
the previous day—*“can you wonder at my 
countrymen having such a false impression 
of yours, when a woman like that comes to 
England, and calls herself an Amnerican 
lady ?"’ 

“I know she is horrid,’’ Alice replied, 
with something like tears in her eyes; 
“but then you Cuow that we aren’t all like 
that.’ 

“Yes, fortunately I do; I know you. 
Formerly my ideal woman was rather hazy 
and undefined, but now I know exactly 
what she is like. She is not very tall, but 
graceful as a fairy; she bas brown bair and 
eyes; she is always bright and cheerful, 
and she is kind to every one, even to those 
who don't deserve it. She is an American 
and her naine is——" 

“Oh, Mr. Ellis, there is Valeria Vander- 
steen; do gu and get ber a oblair,’’ inter. 
rupted Alice, caliuily. 

She looked hit in the face with a glance 
that seerned to defy him to say she was 
blushing. 

“Thanks,”’ said Dick, ‘I amonly a bar- 
barous Englishinan, and a little insolence 
from a woman gues along way with ine, I 
have had quite as inuch as I want at pres 
ent.” 

“Oh, but I wish you would help her!" 
said Alice, 

“That alters the case.’’ 

Dick obediently wentand arranged evé@ry 
thing for Valeria’s comfort, 

He thereby deepened the iimpression in 
the Valdersteen mind that he wished vo at- 
tain the honor of their intimacy. 

Presently a pause in their conversation 
enabled Alice and Dick to bear a dialogue 
between the sisters which was evidently 
levelled at thein. 

“The worst of their being no titles with 
us,” said Valeria, ‘is that Enylishinen who 
would never aspire to good society in their 
own country think they havea right to mix 
with the best families in Aimerica,’’ 

“Yes, but they don’t keep it up long,”’ 
answered her sister; ‘‘they find their own 
level pretty s00n, and keep to the families 
of dry-goodsinen and the like,”’ 

Alice Barclay started hurriedly from her 
seat. 

‘Please take me fora walk up the deck, 
Mr. Ellis,’’ she said, “I cannot endure this 
any longer.”’ 

When they were out of hearing she ex- 
claimned— 

“fT should like to throw thein 
board ?” 

“Don't,” cried Dick, laughing. “I don't 
tmnind taking any wager you like that before 
three mouths are over they will wish they 
had drowned themselves before they spoke 
rudely of either you or tne.” 

During the remainder of the voyage the 


both over- 


Misses Vandersteen treated Alice with a 
condescending stiffiiess, 
This, we are sorry to say, made her re- 


gret she had ever spoken to thein. 

Dick Ellis they carefuliy ignored, 
once. 

He was in the saloon, putting up in a 
portfolio some sketches which he “bad just 
been showing to Miss Barclay, when Vale- 
ria entered, 

She herself had some talent for painting 
and no little love for it. 

She could not resist the pleasure of look- 
ing at these drawings. 

“Did you do them, Mr. Ellis? 
ine see them!’ 

He showed her each one. 

He told her about the subjects and about 
the spots where they were tuade, in such an 
interesting tanner that for full balf an 
hour Valeria forgot the solewn duty of 
keeping hiin at a distance, 

Butas they caine to the last of the pict- 
ures she recalled it, and mourned ber teim- 
porary unbending. 

“This is really lovelv,’’she said, taking up 
a view of the Hudson; ‘Il should like to 
buy it. What is the price of it, please, Mr. 
Ellis?” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

“Excuse ime,’’ he said, ‘tiny sketches are 
not for sale.”’ 

“But I want this one particularly,” 
she. 

“Then, Miss Vandersteen, will you hon- 


Save 


Oh,do let 


said 





Barclay’s kindness were | 


| “Since you make a point of 


or me by accepting it?” 


“Certuinly not, | couldn’t do sueh a 


“T have really never thought of it.’’ said 
Dick. 


| “Would twenty-five dollars be enough 


for it?” 
buying it 


yes.’’ 





thing. You tiust sell it to me.’ 

“Butl would wmuch rather give it to | 
you.” 

“Bat IT won't take it. What price do you 
ask ?"’ 


Valeria produced her purse, paid nim the | 


money, and carried off the sketch in tri- 


= 
“Now he can’t presuine on knowing us,” 
she reflected, 


“If I had aecepted the drawing,” she 
added, “he might have inade use of the in 
cident to foist hiioself on us in Loudon, 
but now it’s inerely a wusatter of business 


between us,”’ 
If Dick muttered s 


under his tereath alter 


mething unorthodox 
‘I ' 
« Va 


nad Lett j ti t ; i «= 


Bart iv, ihe Si4 
money. 

| “Indeed! How?’’ she asked. 

| Miss Vandersteen has just bought one 


| of my sketches for twenty-five dollars.”’ 


a Mr. Ellis! And did you let her do 
t ” 

“She insisted on it. I asked her to take 
itasa gift; but she evidentiy considered 
the offer presumptuous, so I was obliged 
to let her have her own way. 

‘But I don’t like to be insuited even bv 
a lady; and lest Miss Vandersteen should 
wish to purchase any further specimens of 
iny work, I want you to du me a great ta 
vor."’ 

“I,"’ said Alice. 

“Yes, Will you accept the whole port- 
folio as a token of an Englishinan's adimira 


tion for your country?” 
“Oh, Teoan't, Mr. Ellis, Itis too great a 
gitt.”’ 


“Perhaps you would also prefer to buy 
thei ?”’ 

“How can you be so unkind! You know 
I don't mean that.” 

“Forgive me, I bad no right to speak to 
vou like that; but Miss Valeria’s manner 
irritated ine #O inuch. You will forgive me, 
Alice? And in token of your forgiveness 
you will accept inv work, will you not? 1 
should like to think that it was in your 
possession.’ : 

And what could Alice do but blush and 
consent ? 

At last Liverpool was reached. 

The Misses Vandersteen took a train for 
London, there to place themselves under 
the care of Ladv Barbara Macnab, 

Lady Baroara Macnab was a disappointed 
wouan. 

When, as Lady Barbara Vandeleur, she 
had first made her entrance into society, 
she bad been much adimired, 

Consequently she had disdainfully re- 
fused several offers of marriage whieh, 
though good, were not great enough to sat- 
istv her ambition, 

It was, as the result proved, an unwise 
course for a iady so slenderly portioned as 
ashe, 

An attack of sinallpox deprived her of 
beauty. 

Then she was obliged to ask herself, not 
whoin she should marry, but who would 
marry her, 

The question seemed very difieult of so- 
lution, 

At lust a suitor appeared in the person of 
Mr, Macnab of Tulliecawdor, 

It is true that this peotleinan wae on the 
high-row! to sixty, and possessed certain 
characceristic Scottish vices in midition to a 
Seottish leonwth of pedigree and a Seottish 
Shortness of purse, 

But Lady Barbara accepted him, saying 
in ber own mind that it was better to be a 
widow than a spinster, 

Of the intervening stage of existence as a 
wite, the less said the better, 

Within two years, however, Mr. Muenswb 
was laid in the grave of lis fathers at Tul 
liecawdor. 

Lady Barbara was a tree woman 
inere, 

But she was nota rich one, 

The jointure she received froin the Tul- 
liecawdor estates was not sufficient to sat 
isfv all her desires, 

She had been obliged to add to ber income 
by various means, 

Shoe wrote paragraphs on balls, bazaars, 
and bevuties for society journals, 

She was obliging in countenaneing and 
taking the tanuagenment of the entertain- 
nents of rich parvenus, who of course gave 
her a bandsome present as an expression of 
their gratitude,and were privileged to send 
wine, fruit, and yuine when she herself 
Rave a purty. 

Every season she introduced a young girl 
1nto Boclely. 

For this too she was—paid is too harsh a 
word—let us sav Conumpensated by the girl's 
fainily, ifahe was rich, or by tue man she 
inarried, If Sle was poor, 

Lady Barbara demanded three 
her charges, 

They were, that they should be pretty, 
obedient to her directions, and ready to 
marry at the end of the season. 

Sie could not stand yvirls who insisted on 


once 


things of 


flirtiog with detrinentals and refusing 
good offers; tuey tust be sensible and 
tractable. 

And lettmetell you Lady Barbara was 


very successtu, ludeed in her queer voca- 
tion. 

She had never had a faiiure, and she had 
had several tricuiplis. 

Did not ber last Atneriean heiress become 
Countess of Bowoak, and relieve the Karl 
frou all suture anxiety a® lo the caprices of 
hus Milesian tenants, 

Was it not one of her charining but pen- 
niless Finglish proteyees who married 
young Troustone, whose coal mines are the 
envy of thousands ? 

It was to her cure thatthe Misses Vander- 
Steen were Consicned, 

Her ladvship could not help feeling with 
modest pride that they could) not have had 
4a better chaperone, 

She was very much delighted with her 
largess, 
had artisticuily advertised them by 
Writing tn the paper to which she coutritbu- 


new ¢« 
Sif 


ted, paragraphs about “The tew Aimericun 
beauties who are at present the guests 
of Lady Barbara Macnab at ber chariminy 
litthe house, the rendezvous of the elite ot 
social and artistie world, 
Sue deseribed the esses and their dis 
is, 
~ j ~ ~ ‘reated t 
The Misses Vandersteen were among 
the inost successful of the season’s debu- 
lantes, 
Lady Barbara began to entertain justifi 
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able hopes of a success greater than any of 
her previous ones, 

“Make yourselves look a*# charming 4s 
possible to-night,’'she said lo her protegees, 
one evening in May; “Lady Feoxiand is 
one of the best-dressed women in Europe, 
and she won't stand dowdiness even in a 
princess."’ - 

“And she’s very select, too, isn’t she? 
asked Valeria. 
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“Worda wou't describe it! She draws | 


the line finer than any woman in London. 
lalmost went down on tiny knees io her 
t get an invitation to «a ball for James 
Jronstone alter he was engaged to Evelyn 
Mowbray, but ehe wouldn't yield. 

“T bellevwe Mr. lTronstone'’s father was a 
collier,’ she said. ‘IT decline to receive bin, 
and it Miss Mowbray marries bin IT shall 
not receive ber either;’ and she has kept 
her word,’ 

“Any one who goes to Foxland House is 
aafe and asthe Marchioness never crows 
her rooma, your Cresse® are seen to the 
best advantage. Yuu ought to make a sen- 
mation to-night." 

Never had Lady Iarbara bad greater 
cause to be proud of her iruesta, 

They were beautiful, exquisitely dressed, 
and successful. Every inan in the room 
wished to dance with them, and, which 
delighted Lady Barbara more, Lady Fox 
land herwsell spoke of them as syourcharin 
Ings Young frien,’ “Tf those girls don't 
inake the best tmiatches of the season, Twill 
never bring one out again!" thought Lady 
Barbara, 

“Valeria, said Erinyvntrode to her sister, 
“Tain alinost sure IT saw Alice Barclay.” 

“Tinpossible | She knew noone in Lon 
don; how could she get here?” 

But even as she spoke she saw Alioe and, 
with her, Diek keilis. Lady Barbara noticed 
only the Latter, 

“There is a oman To otmiust Introduce t 
you,” she said, “he whois pointe inte the 
conservatory with that little dark gicl —I 
wonder whe she is! —-DTiek Eliis, I sup 
pose be is staving here.’ 

“Here! in the house, do you mean? 
asked Valeria, 

*¢ 'Y en.”’ 

“OO, surely not!" 

“Why not? Lord Foxtand is his uncle.’ 

“But he isonly an artist.” 

“Anartist! He poes in for painting a 
«elle reg Tknow; but he is Lord ast- 


Her reputation as a marriage-mnaker would 
be ruined if the Vandersteens’ mnistake, In 
all its enormity, came to the world’s ears, 
andshe would never be intrusted with # 
debutante again, Sie felt that she detested 
the poor girls, of whow an hour ago she 





| frequently tound myself in awkward pre- 


bad been so proud, and now her -ole desire | 


was to vet rid of then as s00n a8 possible, 
“JT think,” she said atlast, “that vou have 
spoken of some friends in Paris whom you 
meant to visit in {the auturnn. Under the 
circumstances, the best thing you Cau dv is 
wo go w Paris at once,” 
- —- ec <-> - 
Brussels Lace. 


BY A. L. 5. 





TES, that was an exciting day," said 
Lenox, “the events of whieh I shall 
never lorget as long as IT iive. [ fullv 

expected a disastrous ending lo the journey, 
but it has proved to be the beginning of a 
happy golden future for ine. No wonder I 
pineh iyself suinetinnes to see if | am 
dreaming 1" 

“You are a lucky dog! Tell us how it 
all caine about.” 

“Have another cigar, Jack. And you, 
Teddy, take that casy-chair. Make your- 
selves Comfortable, and IT will tell you the 
Whole story. 

“T had been moping about in Brussels tor 


1 mw month or dvore, low on Spirits, Short of 


sourne Ss only son, and beir to the earldous | 


of Sussex,.”’ 


“Bat, Lady Barbara, that Mr Fllis'’s nate 


is Howl Roderick Herbert le Marchant.’ 

"Yes, but everybody calls tits Dick. Ile 
jaa chartning fellow.” 

The Misses Vandersteen nearly fainted 
with borror; but their partners claimioy 
thems at that tnoment, they were foreed to 
subdue their feeling. But the gentlemen 
who had the bonor of dane:ny with theo 
were surprised to find them so silent. 
When they returned to their chaperon, they 


found that Lady Barbara had captured Dick 


and was questioning linabout Alice, 

“She is Misa Karclav,’ the heard hin 
aay. “ler parents and sheeame over inthe 
maine Vesselas |, and sines then they lave 
been slaying with iy people at.Bourne 
Lanige.”’ 

“She looks very charining.”” 

Dick similed. oT think her so," he 
answered, “but pechaps mivy word won't be 
aceepted, ak she is the young lady tam 

ying to Marcy.’ 

“Tudeed, | congratulate you,’ said Lady 
Barbara, with every correct appearance of 
delight, but with disappeimturent im her 
heart nevertheless, Tt was asood porte lost, 
“Let ine jotroduce vou to the Misses Via 
dersteen,’’ she added, however, as “a duty. 

The future Kari of Sussex was worth 
having as admend evenidl le was lost as a 
husband, 

“Tam already slightly aequainted with 
thein,’ sad Dick; and witha few words, 
polite but ehilly, be lett them, 

Then Lady Barbara perceived tor the first 
tine the confusion writken on the girls 
faces. 

“Why, ty dears, what is the matter,’ 
ashe asked. 

“Let use go home, Lady 
us go bome!l’ almost sebbed Valeria; ‘uit 
we stop five minutes longer TD shall beyin to 
erv.”’ 

Lady Barbara was alarined. She earried 
them off as speedily as possigie, a prowl 
anxiety milogling with ber bewilderment. 

“And now,” she said, when they were 
bowie onee more, what is the matter?’ 


bjarbara, O, let 


Sothey told the tale of their blunder, | 


Lady Barbara listening with a face on whieh 
bewilderment gave place to pravity and 
anxiety lo horror, 


“And OF exclatued Ermyntrude, when 
all was told, ‘that T should bave said to the 


girl be is ypoing toimarryv, that he couldu't 
give ine any information about Poyland 
that would be of use to mel” 

“And that 1") sobbed Valeria, **should 
have refused to take the pieture he offered 
me, and insisted ou paying hin tweaty-tive 
dollars for it!" 

“You have ruined yvoursel ves,"’ said Lady 
Barbara selemnly. off either he or his 
fancee inentions & word of this te any one 
—anid though te thay be stlent, she won't 
—it will be allover London in twenty-four 
bours, aud evervbody will be laughing at 


you.” 

" ‘Then Lady Barbara was silent for a time, 
considering the situation. kor the yiris’ 
inortification she did) rot care ndeed she 
regarded it as cily & ptest pocriistacen if 
not mmaking sure Whourlhes were snubbing 
before being rude to Mr. 1 s ana a ty 
trotbed ; but tiv ! ‘ r \ 
refiected on her filled herw vexatiog 
It was her first failure, a 

ahe had been anticipating 4tnarked » eRe. 
After all ber skill and care and ¢ { in- 


ageurent, © come lo a Nasco like this 





money, and wanting in Courage, ‘The Art 
Veademy bad refused adiuission to tiv 
‘Desdemona,’ tay toasterplece, dashing uiy 
proud hopes to the ground, and leaving me 
ith Chemprateirage doubt as to tiv next move, 
At tuis low ebb of inv affairs Rustibrook’s 
letter came: DT have itin inv pocket at this 
inonent, aud will read it to shorten ny ©X- 
planation, 


“*Dear Lenox,—Old Morton and = his 
dauyhter wish to cross the Channelin a few 
lays, and need some one to look after them 
on the way. ‘* Who in the world is old 
Morton? And why can’t hetake eare of 
lilmmself 2°’ 
but, When Trnention that the daughter is 
Miaine Morton, the raved-over beauty at 
Cannes this: season, you will read the re- 
Inainder of tuyv letter with tore interest. 
The lather ds rather a weak-tminded old 
party, Koows no language save his native 
British, and gets tlustered on a journey, 
Phouyh he would never acknowledye it, he 
really needs Some one to conduct bin and 
his lovely diuyhter through the heathenish 
reyions living between Franklort and the 
see bourd, lo mentioned Gisucdily that an 
Ieoyiish frend of taine in Brousseis—mean- 
lny you of course—wasan the eve of de 
parture for London by the route, that he— 
Mr. Morton—tad chosen. The old) fellow 
seized Upon the Styyestion—rather to imy 
surprise, as he is a trifle crusty and sus- 
picious—and asked if iy friend would join 
bitnoin the journey, TD declared unhesitat- 
liylv thal neliing would) give you preater 
pleasare >and TD told the old yenthetuan that 
vou Were to be found atthe Llotel de France, 
Don't let this chanee slip, ny boy.  Gauride 
those helpless ones on their dangerous pil- 
pritmage, pive them an idea of what a 
Chesterfield vouare in every-day lite, to- 
yelher with a hintof what vou can aceome 
plish in the studio, and you will win 
the hearts of both father and daugloer, 
Perhaps Miss Morton would sitto you for 
her portrait, and then your fortune would 
Wat are the stoali diseourforts 
ind expense ofan unexpected trp to Lon- 
don, Coumpared with the lucky possibilities 
itemoraces 2? Be at the Hotel de France by 
eleven o cloek to-tnorrow., Luck is siniling 


be tiade, 


best of vour Opportunities, 
"Yours devotedly, 
**h RANK ResHERook,’ 


“Had LT wished to deeline this office of 
eleerone, Rustbrook Jett) me but a very 
Sinall loophole for escape, Fortunately 
the idea pleased ine, and Lo repaired to the 
Hotel de Prance at the appointed tour. 

“To was ushered into the presenee ot Mr, 
Morton and bis daughter, and, though | was 
prepared to behold) something a little less 
than a divinity, ty expectations fell far 
short of the reality. In all the rosebud 
yaurden of girls | did not believe sueh a 
lovely flower blossomed as Elaine Morton. 
Her pure profile, ber barr so silk y-seft, ber 
Dbewilleltig brown eves, and ber pertect 
fiyure are beyond deseription, 

“Miss Morton was slightly fatigued, and 
so, for ler sake, we decided to rest a Hittie 
in Brussels before resting the journey wo 
Laotidon. F 

“My new acquaintances seemed amicably 
disposed to we—Rushbrook must nave 
drawnh the thong-bow’ when recouitending 
tie to their favor—and toyether we visited 
the Various points of interest i the ecity, 7 
in the seventh heaven of delight ato be ng 
allowed to walk the streets and sit Ui pron 
the Shabby cushions of acab with | 
Morton. 

“She was ftascinating and Pleasing in 
manner asin looks: and wiv fate was that 
ofalimost every tinan who had five minutes’ 
tete-a-fete with her—I tell, desperately 
love, 

“Of eourse | did not expect ber to return 
my adoration—why should she? Bat thers 
Was at tines a SOtmetiiing in hers ® and 
glance which I dared to hope was t4 


siadlhie 


il} 


Stowed upon ber otber slaves, 
“Naturally enough iuw « nit st 
for granted that] kuew | a 
4 it 
pati 


Actually I had been s 
out ol sorta inthe Belyiai ' : 
knowleuge of the city was very sea t. I 
dud nut Like Ww couless tis ipuoerance, and | 


dieaments, from which I weakly extricated 
myself at the expense of truth; 

“It was easy enough to humbug the old 
ventieman ; but I had a suspicion that Miss 
Elaine did not share her father’s trust in 
ny statements, and the thought was torture, 

“As Elaine and I were sauntering alone 
one day along the Rue de la Madelaine,look- 
ing into the very attractive shop- windows, 
wiv tair companion suddenly said to me— 


| 


| upon iny defenceless head. 








-~———— i 


of the plan, prognosticating violent storiiy 
to occur on that particular night. 

+ *You are an alarmist, Mr. Lenox, and a 
yood deal of a Miss Nancy. I really believe 
I know as much about those storms as you 
do. You trightened ine about the Brusse|s 
lace, or tried to’’—with a saucy look that I 
did not quite understand—“and now you 
wish to invoke thunder and lightuing 
You are really 

5 


a very unsatisfactory nail to hang one 


“T whall never Know another moment's 


bappiness without——’ 

“*Without what?’ J asked breathlessly, 
wondering if it were in my power to grant 
her very ardent wish. 

“*Pive vards of that lace!’ 

““Ol, yes—-that piece withthe red and 
blue seallops! It is beautiful!’ 

*“*No, indeed—not that coarse hideous 
stuff fit only for kiteLen-curtains! I mean 
those festoons of lovely creamy white, The 
design is forget-me-nots and roses—every 
stitch done by hand. You see it looks like 


| the tnost delicate frost picture.’ 
“T Lad never seen a design in roses and | 
forget-me-nots executed by Jack Frost; bat | 





[hear you mentally ejaculate ; 
| ing of the kind. 


I agreed with ber without hesitation, Who 
would not have done so in imv place ? 


“Tt will cost a good deal,’ she continued, 


faith on.’ 
“Though said in a bantering tone, her 
words cut ine, for it seemed only too true 


| that I had given her little else than false 


‘and papa imay demur; but 1 must have | 


it.’ 
“IT longed to rush in and buy for her 
every flimsy rag of lace that the shop con- 


tained; but I reflected that this would be 


premature, and, besides, I had very little 
money. IT contented inyself with saying — 

“fo am sure your father would adopt 
every teans in his power to gratify you — 
Wilh deep neaning In iny tone, 


**Papa is very good,’ she said, with an | 


upward glance, halt shy, have amused; ‘but 
the best nen grumble sometimes,  [ hesi- 
tate only because, it I buy this iace, I shall 
have to pay duty on itattthe frontier, I dis- 
like paving dutyv-it seems such a foolish 


imposition—and still IT want that lace very | 


much. IT have anidea. I will buy the | 


quantity that I need and stuuugyle it. That 
will be such fun!’ 

“+E bey of vou, Miss Morton, to do noth- 
You would expose your- 
Bell to a very uncomfortable encounter 
witn the Custom-House officials, and the 


laftair night be anvthing buta joke.’ 


“TL was not in the least horrified at her 
suyyestion, for I had freqvently noticed in 
the fair sex a warped morality upon this 
subject of smuggeling, when upon other 
points the standard of right and wrong fell 
little short of the anyelie. 

“<*T have been told that there is no diffi- 
sulty atall in stnugg'ing; one has only to 
look innocent, and one is allowed to pass 
unquestioned,’ 

+] can assure you on the contrary; very 
awkward seenes often oceur,’ IT said,drawing 
alittle on inv imagination to dissuade her 
frou an UNWIS6 acl 

“oWhou am IL to believe—my friends, 
whou T have never found in the wrong, or 
you, Who deluded poor innocent papa about 
those pietures in the Palais de Justice this 
morning?’ 

* T wineed, for T had coolly mmanufaectured 
an account of those unlucky paintings, and 
had seen Miss Morton consulting the guide- 
book atterwards with considerable perplex- 
itv on her face.” 

“‘sHow isany oneto find out if I have 


| tive yards of that lace hidden about iy 
| dress?’ she said, returning to the all-en- 


grossing subject. 

“There isin most Customn-ffouse stations 
a private room presided over by a grin 
female who has a right to search all the 
liysterious pockets of any lady who attracts 


| Suspicion.’ 
on yous; and you will, Tami sure, make the | 


“*Buat To am not a suspicious-looking 
eharacter 1" 

“True; but you might be subjeeted to 
the search all the same.’ 

“<*Then I suppose I must give up my 
lace ?’ 

**T advise you to abandon the idea of 
SimUpgyliny it.’ 

“Wath a sigh my companion turned away 
from the tempting window, and we retraced 


information ever since we had met—ber to 
whom I wisved tw appear usa living ency- 
clopeedia, 

“An idea occurred to me by which I 
night convince her ofthe truth of one at 
least of my statements, and which I 
would put into execution before the end of 
our journey. 

*Would our journey’s close inean the end 
of our acquaintance? I thought, with hor- 
rible dread. A wild presumptuous hope 
within ine said *No.’ all was not finished 
between us. 

“We speedily drew near the station atthe 
frontier where the Custom-House exami- 
nation was to take place. 

“-T suppose we must turn out here and 
give up our keys,’ grumbled Mr. Morton, as 
we sSlackened speed at the station. 

**Ail out,’ called the silver-buttoned 
guard alony the platiorm, 

“T handed out one huge dressing-case and 
leather satchel after another into the charge 
of Mr. Morton, antl then assisted my fair 
companion to alight. What a pretty foot 
and ankle she bad! And would sbe re- 
sentfully think the pressure of ny hand 
over bers more than the occasion required ? 

“The crowd surged about us, and I was 
separated froin Mr. Morton and Elaine as 
we all entered the Custoins office. The 
inoment had arrived to convince Miss 
Elaine that ny statements and warnings 
were not always to be secrned. The 
trifling hoax that I had planned would do 
no harin, and would benetit me in estab- 
lishing ny character for accuracy. 

*“Unobserved by either of iny travelling- 
companions, I touched a Custou-House 
officer on the shoulder, and whispered to 
him, with a knowing wink— 

““T have reason to suspect that young 
lady of hiding in ber pockets morethan the 
law allows’—pointing to Elaine, a lew yards 
in advance of me. ‘I advise you to have 
her searched; it will pay you for the 
trouble.’ 

“By this little stratagem Elaine would, I 
thought, be trightened out of ber feininine 
desire to snuggle, and she would never 
taunt me again with being an over-anxious 
‘Miss Nancy.’ I should, on the contrary, 
earn her gratitude in sparing her huimilia- 
tion and disyrace. 

‘The officer advanced with alacrity, and 
I fell back to await results. Here some- 


| thing oceurred which had the effect ot 


totally banishing even Elaine frow iny 
mind tor the tine being. Some one put a 
letter into ny band which ran as follows— 


‘“ *Dear Lenox,—Old Jabn is ina rage 
about the twenty-five pounds you owe 
him—tbinks you have absconded. You 
have been traced to the vicinity of the fron- 
tier, and will be arrested there unless you 
can pay the money. Don’t makea tuss 


| about it—resign yourself to the lock-up for 
| afew days, and we tellows will manage to 


our steps to the hotel, I believing the ques- | 


tion of the jace detin tely settled. 
later we took possession of a first-class coupe 
en route tor Calais, 

“batigue Kept inv companions silent tora 
time, during which IJ—between admiring 
vlanees al the beautiful long lashes on Miss 
Morton's 
Ineditating upon a very distressing subject 
Which the events of the past few days had 
fouiporarily banished frou: uy mind. = 1 
wasn debt; the cost of a traine for my 
Desdemona’ and other items had amounted 
to (he Buin of twenty-five pounds, 

“For the best of reasous | had come away 
fromm Brussels leaving the debt unpaid--I 
had not the money; nor had T the prospect 


| of tnaking tay account even with the world 


later on, for [had staked everything on my 
picture and had lost. [ was nota black-leg 
ora sharber, and this debt weighed heavily 
Upon tne. 

“My tneagre income from some property 
i Ireland had recently diminished one- 
third, and T bad vague plans-of embarking 
for Australia at some surly date, there to 
Detler iv fortunes, 

‘Thissep, necessary though it seemed, 
vould be the anuthilation of all ny pre- 


Vious hopes, for 1 believed that with the aid 
a tle money T could win recognition as 
ir? =f 
1’ ~ Miss Mor eT i hereves 

, 
, 
+ 
M4 4 i ISS 
yy Sus K LGSS, ‘Wmnoeunced 


l remaining on deck, 
I thought of her « xposed to the cold, 
ugh night, and expressed ny disapproval 


An hour | 


apple-blossoin cheeks—tfell to | 


release you. ** *In haste, 


** ‘DERWENT.’ 


“T wasina terrible predicament indeed 
—liable at any momentt> be dragged away 
fora paltry debt under the very eyes of ny 
enchantress, I should be disgraced and 
discarded for ever, for I bad notten pounds 
In my purse ; and to borrow of Mr. Morton 
on so short an acquaintance would be 
scarcely less disgraceiul than what I dread- 
ed. Hlow the ominous letter found its way 
into ny hands I could not tell—nor did I 
care; IL was too tortured with anxiety as 
to what the next moment might bring 
forth. 

“It never rains but it pours, and one 
wave of consternation alter another began 
to engulf ine. As I stood wondering 
Whether [ should ignominiously take to 
flight or await iny fate, Mr. Morton, hatless, 
With # face as white as chalk and nervous- 
iy twitching hands, hurried towards me. 

“-Oh, Mr Lenox,’ he cried, ‘thauk good- 
ness I have found you at lastl Such a 
dreadiul scene is occurring ! My daughter 
elaine—the foolish child !—had soine lace 
hidden about ber dress, They lave found 
it, and | can’t understand mueb of their 
chatter, but I think they mean to arrest us 


) all. Do, pray, sir, come and speak a word 


for us; they imust surely know we are 
people of position. Why, Elaine’s mother 
was a Sidney of-— 

“This was no time for a chapter in gen- 
ealogy, and, leaving the old gentieman 
with his sentence unfinished, & flew in 
search of Elaine, 

“As IT rushed into the office what atableau 
Inet my gaze—Elaine ina tit of hysterical 
sobbing, astern-visaged woman regarding 
her disdaintully, one or two officials talk- 
ing and yesticulating with much eagerness, 
and on the table along piece of lace as fine 
aS yossarner ! 

“T look in the situation at a glance. In 
Spite of inv warnings Elaine bad bouglit 


that ill-fated lace—-she told me afterwards 
it she lsent the chamumbermaid out [ol 
Ast mnent—and bad bidden 
S ! iy eagerness «0 tl 
- i Hn press n, bad browgiut all tois s 


i ig and dis2zrace upon the beautiful 
bing darling. Elow 1 hated myself for such 
follv! 

‘Fortunately she did not know what 4 
Villain I was, as she could not understand, 
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a word of what ithe people were saying 
about her. She clung to me as to her best 
friend—wretch that was!—and begged 
me not to leave her. 

“I bad no desire to loosen ber clinging 
armos, and I would have stood rooted to 
the spot for ever, like a sturdy ouk, had 
not two nen, entering the room, claimed 
my attention. 

“One bad a very policeman-like air about 
him, the other was the official to whom I 
had hin‘ed that Elaine was a sinugyler. 
How the odious fellow leered as his glance 
met nine! He had not witnessed Elaine's 
rapturous reception of ine, and seemed to 
think that we were strangers to each 
other. 

‘“*Will you deliver your message first, 
sir?’ this rogue said to the inan in police. 
man’s dress, 

“After you,’ the other answered, with a 
atiff bow. 

“It was certainly aray from my lucky 
star that warmed the policeman’s heart into 
this little show of politeness, for his delay 
in speaking proved to be iny salvation. 
The Custom-House official drew me aside, 
and, to my utter amazement, pressed a 
five-hundred-frane note into my hand. 

“The iaformer in such cases of detected 
fraud receives half the fine,’ he said, in ex- 
planation. 

“Think of it, boys! I was the recipient 
of twenty pounds for telling tales against 
Elaine Morton! 

**) was wondering whether I should cram 
the bank-note down the fellow’s throat or 
tear it into athousand pieces, when the 
words of the policetnaa caused tne to aban- 
don both ideas. 

*¢ 4] have a bill trom Monsieur Jalin of 
Brussels against Monsieyr Lenox, art-stu- 
dent, for twenty-tive gente. Monsieur 
Lenox will pay me that sum within one 
hour or be iimprisoned,”’ said the function- 
ary in brass buttons. 

‘*How I blessed the French tongue that 
had no nore meaning for Elaine’s pretty 
ears than the crackling of thorns! had 
tive pounds or more in my _ purse, which, 
with my ill-gotten gains, would silence the 
emissary before ine. 

‘‘To hesitate was to be lost for ever, and | 
coolly paid over the price of Elaine’s mis- 
ery tothe servant of the law, feeling at 
heart too much of ~»sneak to be giad that 
my debt to old Jahn was at last wiped 
out. 

“Elaine — poor unsuspecting angel— 
thought that all these men were plotting 
against her, and that I, :hrough superior 
diplomacy, had dismissed them. 

“But I will not dwell longer on the har- 
rowing scene, 

“Mr. Morton paid forty sovereigns for 
his daughter’s whim—he is as rich as Croe- 
sus and did not mind the money—thank- 
ful at escaping arrest ; and we c ontinued 
our journey, one at least considerably sad- 
der and wiser than he was at its beginning. 

“Both Mr. Morton and Elaine seemed to 
think that my eloquence had saved them 
from prison, and I could not convince thein 
to the contrary. 

“Our journey ended, they invited me to 
their house, and showed me every honor 
and attention. 

“You know the rest. A week alter our 
arrival in London I asked Elaine to be iny 
wife; and with lips, eyes and arms, she 
gave me her answer, inaking me as bappy 
as a king for ever.”’ 

“Do you ever mean to tell her the truth 
about the Brussels lace ?’’ 

‘Never, while reason jasts !’’ 

ee - 


WHAT THEY MEAN. 


SMART, pithy, or humorous definition 

often furnishes a happy iilustration of 

the proverbial brevity which is the 
soul of wit. 

“Show him an egg, and instantly the air 
is full ot feathers,” said a butmorist, defin- 
ing a sanguine man. “A tmoral chamel- 
eon” is a terse reckoning-up of a huinbug. 
Man’s whole life has been cynically sutm- 
med up in the sentence, “Youth isa blun- 
der; middle life, a struggle; and old age, 
a regret.”’ 

Whimsical definitions are sometimes 
quite as neat and te!ling as those of a sinart- 
er kind, . 

Dr. Johnson confessed to alady that it 
was pure ignorance that made him define 
‘“‘pastern, the knee of a horse’’; but he 
could hardly make the same excuse for de- 
tining pension, “an allowance made to any 
one witiout an equivalent.” ; 

A patriot, some writer tells us, is ‘tone 
who lives tor the promotion of his coun- 
trv’s union and dies in it’; and a hero, 
“who who, after warming his eneinies, is 
toasted by bis friends.” 

Of juvenile definitions, “dust 1s mud 
with the juice squeezed out'’; scarcely 80 
scientific 4s Palinerston’s definition of dirt 
as “matter in the wrong place.” 

A fan, we learn, is ‘a thing to brush 
warm off with’; anda monkey, “a small 
boy with atail’’; ‘salt, what wakes your 
potatoes taste bad when you don’t putanv 
on”; “wakefulness eyes all the thine com, 
ing unbuttoned’; and “ice, water that 
staved out wo late in the cold and went tw 
sleep.” 

A schoolboy asked to define the word 
“sob,”? whimpered out: “It means when a 
teller don’t mean toery and it bursts out 
iteel f,’’ 





Another defined acomina as “a period 
th along t o* 
A ¥ yeter vas ask‘ cr ~ 
the neaning reap hs 
said: ‘Well, supposing I 
buttons on my trousers, al 1 one ame off 


all the responsibility would rest on the 


Other button.’’ S - 
“Give the definition of adinittance,’’ said 
@ teacher to the head boy. 

















ion hinmnseil 


| recently 





This went from the bead to near the foot 
of the class, all being unable to tell the 
meaning of it, until it reached a little boy 
who had seen the circus bills posted about 
the village, and who exclaimed: “Admit- 
tance ineans one shilling, and children 
halt-price.”’ 

“What is a junction, nurse?” asked a 
seven-year-old fairy the other day on a 
railway platform. 

“A junction, ny dear?’’ answered the 
nurse, with the air of a very superior person 
indeed ; “why it’s a place where two roads 
se parate,”’ 

To bit pode) eg as “a body of men or- 
ganised to find out which side has the 
Sinurtest lawyer,” is to satirise many of our 
“intelligent fellow. countrymen.” 

The word “suspicion” is, in the opinion 
of a jealous husband, “a feeling that com- 
pels you to try to find out something you 
don't wish to know,” 

A good definition of a “Pharisee”’ is ‘a 
tradesinan who uses long pravers and short 
weights’; ofa “huinbuy, one who agrees 
with everybody”; and of a “tyrant, the 
other version of somebody’s definition of a 
hero.” 

An American lady’s idea of a ballet-girl 
was, “an open muslin umbrella with two 
pink handles”; and a Parisian’s of ‘chess, 
a humane substitute for hard labor,”’ 

Thin soup, according to an Irish mendi- 
cant, is ‘ta quart of water boiled down to a 
pint, to inake it strong.’ 

Of definitions of a bachelor—“an un-altar- 
ed man,” “a singular being,’’ and “a target 


| for a iniss,’’ are apt enough. 


A walking-stick may be described as ‘tho 
old inan’s strength, and the young man's 
weakness’; and an umbrella as ‘a fairand 
foul weather triend’”’? who has had *inany 
ups and downs in the world.” 

A watch tnay be hit off as a “second-hand 
affair’; spectacles as “second-sight’” or 
“trniendly glasses”; anda wig as “the top 
of the poll,” “picked locks,’’ and “poached 
hare.”’ 


Andany one who is troubled with au 


empty purse may be comforted with the 
reflection that “no trial could be any 
lighter.”’ 


“Custom isthe law of fools,” and ‘po- 
liteness is half-sister to charity’’—the last a 
better definition than that which spitefully 
defines polite society as ‘a place where 
inanners pass for too inuch, and inorals for 
too little.” 

“Fashion’’ has been cleverly hit off as 
“arbitrary disease which leads all geese to 
follow in single filethe One goose that leads 
the style.”’ 

An ideaof the amusement of dancing is 
not badly conveyed by the plirases *em- 
bodied imelody” and “the poetry of mo- 
tion.”’ 

‘Tthe*Complete Angler” as a detinition of 
“a flirt’ is particularly happy. 

Beauty has been called ‘a short-lived ty- 
ranny,” “asilent cheat,” ana “a delightful 
prejudice’; while modesty has been de- 
clared “the delicate shadow that virtue 
casis.”’ 

Love has been likened to “the sugar ina 
woman's teacup, and mnan the spoon that 
stirs it up”; and a “true-lover’s-kmot”’ may 
not inaptly be terined “a dear little tie.” 





New Publications. 








It is pleasant to get close to a great inan 
in couiparative privacy, and watch hit as it 
were, while he ig unconscious of scrutiny. 
Wo thus may discover wherein genius as 
an element of humanity differs from or re- 


| seinbles the prosaic run of ordinary tan- 





kind. A task like this bas been Mr, J. B. 
Thayer's of Cambridge, Mass, who in a 
beautifully printed little book etrtitled “A 
Western Journey with Mr, Emerson” tells 
of his twelve days companionship with the 
piilosopher, An hour or so will read it 
through, but on finishing, all will say they 
wished there was more of it, Arnold's 
lecture on Emerson is given «as an adden- 
dum. Litthe Brown & Co., Boston, Pub- 
lishers, For sale by Lippincott & Co, 


“Mrs, Hurd’s Niece.” By Ella Farman, 
The Young Folks’ Library. This faseinat- 
ing Story, one of the best froin the author's 
practised pen, 
earnest and appreciative readers, Tt draws 
a sharp contrast between genuine, practical 
religion and its fashionable substitute, and 
Shows the hollowness of a tife not based 
upon sound principle. There is hardly a 
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BAFFLED! 





One of the Most Unaccountable and Danger- 
ous of Kecent Deceits Lbiscovered and 


. 


xposed. 





There is some invsterious trouble that is 
attacking neariy everyone in the land with 
more or less violence. It seems to steal 
ints the body like a thiet in the night. 
Doctors cannot diagnose it, Scientists are 
puzzled by its symptous, It is, indeed, a 
modern mystery. Like those severe and 
vague tinaladies that attack horses and prom 
trale nearly all the animais in the laud, this 


| subtle trouble seems to menace mankind. 


will find a multitude of | 


page without its suggestive passage, and we | 
1 


10w of few books which contain so much 
that is really helpful to voung girls placed 
in positions where seif-control, moral cour- 
age and self-sacrifice are required. Illus 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, Prive 
25 cents, 

In more respects than one “The Amazon" 
‘ov Carl Vosmaeris a remarkable novel, 


|The author is a Hollander, and bis work 


nay be said to represent the climax of the 
testhetic in literature with regard to the 
Dutch as a nation and atangnage. It can- 
not be called a romnance in the usual sense 


ot the word, inasmuch as it is written with 


purpose, The plot so far as it contains one, 
and the various characters so far us they 
play parts that have similarity or reseim- 
blance to real life, are subordinate to the 
inain object of the writer. This seems to be 


| ananxXiety to so surround his theme with 
| the halo of light reflected from the art) ra- 
| diance of antiquity, that the comunon-place 


| of to-day is) only seen 


j through its ylory. 
In accomplishing this there iso a) perpetual 


‘rising of Greek and Roman shadows, that 


| Stiypyest in 


most delightfully mingle with the realities 
of the present. It tmay be said to represent 
In letters whata Wagnerian strain would 
music. Alma ‘Tadetia lies 
thought the book worthy of illustration, 


| George Evers of Gertnany honors it with a 


New York. 


Kisses have variously been defined as ‘a | 


harmony in red,”’ ‘a declaration of love by 
deed of mouth,” and ‘lip service.”’ 

“Matrimony’’ was defined by a little girl 
at the bead of a confirmation class in Ire- 
land, as “a state of torment into which 
souls enter to prepare them for another 
and better world.”’ 

‘Being,’ said the examining priest, ‘‘the 
answer for purgatory.” 

“Put her down!’ said the curate, much 
ashamed of his pupil—‘tput her down to 
the foot of the class !’’ 

**Lave her alone,”’ quoth the priest; ‘the 
lass inay be right afterall. What do you 
or I know about it?” 

ae 


A TimeEtLy GiIFtT.—Books never lose 
their value as vilts suitable to all oceasions, 
In selecting one, however, it is clearly lap- 
piest to select one that the receiver w ill be 
sure to read. Hence the liuipropriely ot 
sending a Hebrew Bible to little Jack Hor- 
ner, Who prefers pluins to roots. 

There 18 no trouble in fixing upon the 
right kind of a book for ube tian or wotman 
whose mnind you know. Between friends 
worthy of the name Luere can bardly be a 
inistake. 

You nay go to vour shelves in preference 
to going to your bookseller, ated laking 
down some volume which both of you have 
adinired; write your friend’s amie upon 
your own book piate, and the matter is sel. 
tied at once. 

You are sure to confer pleasure upon the 
person whose taste you have so gracefully 
oonsulted, 

If we give a book t» one who loves us or 
who is loved by us, it will Convey a cuarim 
quite independent of its contents, 

It is as it! we wade offering of an Opinion 


' Happiness; The 


preface, and Irving the translator, has done 
his duty well. Published by Gottsberyer 
for sale by Porter & Coates, 


MAGAZINES. 


The Popular Serence Monthly has the fol- 
lowing contents for September: Serentifie 
Culture, its Spirit, its Ati, and its Methods; 
The Upper Missouri River System, tlus- 
trated; Aims of the Study of Anthropology; 
Where and Hlow We Ketmeuiber, illustrat- 
ed; The Astronomy of Primitive Peoples; 
Sorghum as a Source of Sugar; The Chem, 
istry of Cookery; Hygiene tor Sinokers;: 
How the Dodder became « Parasite, Sun- 
Kinks; National Health and Work, by Sir 
Jaines Paget, Fk. R. S.; The Morality ot 
Problem of Population; 
Protection Against Lightning; Chinese 
Coroners’ Inquests; Sketch of Professor J. 
P. Lesley, with Portrait; Correspondence; 
Editor’s Table, Meeting of the Atmeriean 
Scientific Association.—The British Asse- 
ciation. — International Sciece.—The College 
Fetich onee more. A Correetion: Library 
Notices; Popular Miscellany and = Notes, 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


| Price 50 cents per copy. 


| gan Continent. 


which, though not accepted, secures hos- | 


pitatle entertainment because It is ours, 

It is like bestowing a morsel of Ourselves; 
and we kuow it will whisper to the reader 
something of our own tone and accent. 

So we tnay sing with the poem, speculate 
with the philosophy, narrate the history, 
and gossip biographies an 1 annals, 

So, ony aller we have he parte 1, the 
friendly hand may take down the votive 


‘ - 
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GENERA \ . Sut MAN at at oks 
isa lull-fledvged American. He 
served for two toortal bours as 
uupire of a base-ball game. 


The September Vitga. we oof American 
History will interest a wide audience 
aimony the hills and vallevs of the Aieri- 
The trontispiece is an ex- 
cellent engraving of the portrait of Murillo, 
from the painting by himself. The leading 
illustrated article, by Mrs, Lamb. furnishes 
atrothful and spirited Grlitupse of the Val 


ley of Mans Waiters, The seecoid article, 
Willi portrait, liusStrateS tho remarkable 
eareer of the wreat South Atmertean scientist 
franciseo Jose de Caldas. Nitongy other 


contributions of the tronth, we find anoin 


structive chapter on the Karly Connecticut 
Claios in VPenusvivania, bv TT. J. Chap 
man, A M.; The Mechieal Departinent of thie 
Revolutionary Ariy. (dries Diiies Iti othe 
Karly Plistory of Virginia; Something 


About Monheyan (on the New Payload 
Coast and a few unpublished letters, two oft 
which are frou: Jol Acdatuiws to J riya 
Gerry in W754 and 175%. The Notes, Queries, 
teplies, ete., Contain miei Gaal is liiprort- 
ant as well as entertaining. This Masazine 
iS proving itself an Uunfalling souree of tite 
torical and documentary evidence of the 
growth and eXpatiston of our Vast country. 
Publication roouis, 30 Lafayee Place, New 
York City. 
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THe Tower Drv Ms.—TPhe ionuster tower 
drums which were recentiv per ed to 
the Sydenhaus Crystal Palace, botiylanead, 
Were OrigithailV tani actu i Lines vv t 
Handel Jeestiy Ss daerled It Woaoestiituster 
Abbey. A. D. 1783, 1754 and 175. j 
calied ‘Tower druius, yee t t il 
one ol the beads was tiuade it | { i 
Ot thie cele rat I ! t | 
" i | 

—_ ” oo 
poison, snd r ~ 
newed vigor. Warranted to Cure lever 


aud Ague. 


Many of its victiins have. pains about the 
chest and sides, and sometimes in the back. 
They feel dull and sleepy ; the mouth has a 
bad taste, especially in the morning. A 
strange sticky slime collects about the teeth, 
The appetite is poor, There is a feeling 
like a heavy load upon the stomach ; some. 
times a faint all-gone sensation is felt at the 
pit of the stomach, which food does not 
satisiy. The eyes grow sunken, the hands 
and feet feel claininy at one time and burn 
intensely at others. After a while a cough 
sets in, at first dry, but after a few months 
itis attended with a grevish-colored ex- 
pectoration. The afflicted one feels tired all 
the while, and sleep does not seem to afford 
any rest. He becomes nervous, irritable, 
and gloomy, and bas evil forebodings, 
There is a giddiness, a peculiar whirlin 
sensation in the heal when rising up sud- 
denly. The bowels becomne costive, and 
then, again, outflux totensely ; the skin is 
dry and bot at tines; the blood grows thick 
and Stagnant; the whites of the eyes be- 
come Unged with yellow; the urine is scanty 
and high-colored, depositing a sediment 
after standing. There is trequenutly a spit- 
ting upotthe food, sometiines witha sour 
taste, and sometimes with a sweetish taste; 
this is often attended with palpitation of the 
heart. The vision becowes impaired, with 
Kpots before the eves; there ia a feeling of 
prostration and yreat weakness, Most of 
these syiuiptomea are in turn present. It is 
thought that pearly one-third of our popu- 
lation have this disorder in sume of ite 
varied forms, while medical men have 
Almost Wholly mistaken its nature, Some 
have treated it for one coumplaiut ; some for 
another, but nearly all bave tailed to reach 
the seat of the disorder, Indeed, many 
physicians are afflicced with it themselves, 
The experience of Dr. A. G. Richaras, re- 
Siding at No, 468 Tremont street, Boston, is 
thus deseribed by linuself: 

“T bad all those peculiar and painful 
syroptoms which DT have tound afflicting 
sO tnanYy of tay patients, and which had so 
often baffled ine. Ll knew all the commonly 
established remedies would be unavailing 
for | had tried them often in the past. i 
therelore determined to strike out in a new 
path. Tony intense satisfaction [I found 
toatl was tioproving., The dull, stupid 
fecling departed and | began to enjoy life 
onee viore, My appetite returned. My 
sleep Was refreshing. The color of iny face 
which had been asiekly yellow gracually 
assumed the pink tinge of health, In the 
course ol tires weeks [ felt like a new inan 
and know that it was wholly owing to the 
wonderful eflineney of Warner's Tippe- 
eanoe The Best, which was allthe tnedicine 
I tow ig 

Doctors and scientists often exhaust their 
Skill and the patient dies, They try 
evervtbing that has been used by, or is 
known to, the profession, and then fail. 
Iiven it they save the life it is often after 
yreat and prolonged agony. Whereall this 
can be avoided by pr caution and care, how 
Insane athing ibisto endure such gutfer- 
ing! Witha pare end palatable prepara 
tion within reach, te neyleect its use jis simu 
ply inexcusable. 

—_> - —_> — 
haters. —Dr. Fordyoe, 
I detislish Surgeon, ate but 


EATING AND 
the distiipyulsti 


one tieal a dav, 


Dr. Part contessed lis lowe of hot boiled 


lobsters, with a profusion of stiriunp-sauce, 


Dryden sard thata chine of honest baeon 


t 


pleased bis appet nore tint all loe@ bare 


row pra jive. 


Sir "sia Newton, when writing his “Prin- 


Chola, Lvedon aseinty allowanes of bread 
and weter, and a Vegelabie aiet. 

Dor, Jolitison was partial to new honev 
md clouted erean, and all bis lifetime tad 
a Voracious altachiueut for a leg of mutton. 

Jor, Paley, tiavitng been o lishing for a 
Whole dav, was as fon his return if he 
hacd set with wood sp 


j 
*Odli, Vers, he answered, “LT have caught 
nofish, but TP have oo@le a sernnou.” 

Seau Prutacel, soeaktn of a iman, and 

Wishithg to Convey is lteaXdinstltn of Gone 
tem ptuous feeling about bit, said: “He ig 
wleliow that would send lis plate up twice 
ior soup! 
Pepys, of reigns, having 
Mipanv bo »tmentions: “— had 
rlienm a barrel of oveters, a dish of neats’ 
myuesanid a dish of anchovies 


Charles I[1.'s 


break tast 


,; Willi wine 
iil Sorts, and shee, 
4 ype, Who 


IS anh eplcure, would lie in 


bed tor davs at Lord Bolin sbreke 4, unless 


he were old that there were stewed lam. 
te! Ss for dinuer, when lie rose iostantly 
‘ i aiane i oth ‘ : 
I blir a i rrit uplated prac- 
t ny elstlinenes irom anitual food: but 
j \ umes ‘ ] ! Wii 1c) talned 
“ithe { i t [ s , “Tt \ 1 
i SN \ ,‘e 

4 

>= 7 or 

vas rT 7, 
} Vth A Slee ¥Y was fired 
through & ootllaye window by the Lreaking 


i of bis machine. 
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- INARI'S JOURNEY. : | 
} 





HY FRANK ABELL. 


(Quik great fox god, Inari, onee deter- 
mined that he would make @ journey | 
through the city to find out where true 

honesty and woodness existed, 

It was a bad aye of crime and corruption, 
Civil wars tore the heart of the fair island ; 
the rich plundered the poor ; the pooreould 
get neither justice nor reparation; men's 
ininds were aflame with avarice, and the 
sun shone upon as foul a seene of depravity 
as it had ever seen since the dave of the filth 
great Deluge. ¥ 

The tirst place that Inari visited was the | 
counting house of one of the greatest tier. 
chants of the city of Yedo, 

“Atany rate,” be said, ] shall fina tair 
dealing and hone sty bere, for this man’s 
juoks float on «a bundred waters, his word 
sas yood as @ bond, and his name isa by- 
word jor aprightness and Integrity.” 

Hetook up his position in the shape ofa 
cobweb ina corner of the sample room, 
Phe tide of eustommers and  ierchants 
flowed in and out; the money rattled in 
the ecoflers ; the clerks were busy with peu 
and seroll: but no one saw what Inari saw, 
ix heart s:inote him to see the tricks of 
trad , and the deceptions practised ; the 
chests of tea were filled with colored leaves | 
and dust sweepings; the bales of silk were 
weighted with false iaterials, and their | 
contents adyved with false colors; lacquer 
and beouze tianufsactured In the next street 
veritable productions of 
id titnes: the very scales used were false ; 
the entries inthe serolls were false; and 
the stories told to the customers were false, 

foe next dav the whole eity was thrown 
nto « state cf consternation at the news 
thatthe preat firnn had tailed, and that the 

Head partner had pone away no one Knew 

Whither. 

Phe next journey of the god was to the 
“vashiki,’ ‘or palace of the yreat lord of 
Bizen, one ofthe bhaughtieost and proudest 
ofthe nobles of the emiopire. 

As he seated binself in the guise of a fly 
on the top of sa sword rack on the banquet 
ing chamber be said, “ble is too yereat to be 
avinbitious; he is tea rich to be avaricious ; 
he has too preatex penses to be extravagant ; 
he bas nothing to seheme for, tis fannie is 
too bright for liu todare to sully it tey dis 
honesty ; he is too familiar with pleasure to 


be vielous,”’ 





were sold as the 


The banquet was spread, and the yreat 
lord entered in gorreous apparel, 

The sweets, with whieh the meal com, 
menced, were served indishes of the purest 
Nagasaki porcelain ; the ree was in’ the 
finest ofold pold laequer; the wine—that 
princes of wines, the Flower in Full 
Bloowe’— hissed and bubbled in vases of 
the choicest Bizen ware, whilst the rarest 
of tish and fowl came upin quaint dishes 
brought frour Chima, 

Merrily the least proceeded ; the wine-cup 
circled jneessantiv; cheeks grow flushed ; | 
eyes began to sparkle, and tonpues waged 
fut. 

There was nothing in’ this with which 
Tnari could tind fault, for the prince was 
wealthy, and it becaine his dignity to keep 
asxuUIptuOUSs table, but he was annoyed and 
disgusted to observe with what) brutality 
the prince treated his wile, a poor, modest, 
retiring creature, whose only fault seemed 
to be that She brooked her husband's inse- 
lence so meekly. 

If she spoke Bizen answered ber roughly; | 
if she sintled he frowned, and the poor 
wounan Knew not which way to look or low 
to behave, 

When the dancing girls were ushered in, 
aretainer, hurbly prostrating ditmisert as 
he crawled along the floor, brougut the | 
prince a note, 


Inari, who of course could see through 
walls, doors, and overvthing, esored a poor 
ragwed inan, evidently half dead with cold 
and want, Sittiog in the snow oatside, 

“Now,” said the god to biuselt, 1 shall 
gee tile true ature of the prince.” | 

Wien Bizen opened the note his face 
grew opurple with passion, bis) brow was 
puckered into a network of frowns, and lis 
band stretched out to bis: sword—an wet at 
labile whichis only telerated under the 
most exceptional circuiistances, | 

When Bizen bad so tar collected hLinself 
wtlobe able lo speak, be roared, Whit 
does the scatip mean by intrudigg upon 
my privacy with his begyariy petitions ? 
Who let tic ia at the gate?" 

“Whatis it? asked his wife ineautiously. 


The prince turned on ber like a wild 
animal. 
“What is it, madam?” hebissed. “Why, 


it's aletter from an tuipostor who declares 
that | bave rumed bint ty forfeiting his 
tenure last sUiiiner; be saves le is starviny, 
and bas the unteard-of rosclence to ask ine 
jor the loan ofa tundred civost" 

“You can afford to jet 
can vou mot?" aieekly asked bis wile; 


have thei, 
“ eO) 


abtaa 


Lo will wee ane ywive thems Go biin.” 


Phe prises massed Lis hand and struck the 
Unliappy Wetian bo the ground, 
lnair could stav no longer. 
Chuilsicle where cowered the beggar, he | 
assiiiied Lie pulse Ol a retainer, 
\\ ve? t ish r 
na 
At A Or | »* 
pile 1 Lise iat, tr yw witli te r i 
| bave walked bere through the snow some 


fourteen wiles to ask his highness for a 
little help, for I aim very poor and miser- 
able, and through no fault of ny own,”’ 


“Are you honest?’’ asked Inari, 


$a 


and think 


| “we'll call ita hundred, 


| quick, 


Sinan, “and ab busy times | 
mune 


“I try to be, your honor, answered the 
poor fellow. 
“I can easily find out,” said the god, ‘so 


| do not deceive me." 


The beggar looked at hii. 

Inari placed his hand in the poor man’s 
sleeve and disappeared. 

The beggar, bewildered, looked around, 
then felt in his sleeve and pulled out notes 
to the value of five hundred riyos. 

Then be fell on his knees and eried, “It 
ia the worshiptul Inari himself and went 
his way rejoicing. 

The wvext day the Prince ot Bizen was 
murdered, and his palace burnt to the 
ground by a mob of discontented tenants. 

‘The next journey of Inari was to a@ hall of 
JUSTO, 

“It | don’t tind honesty here, 
doen't know where to look for it.”’ 

The day's business began, and Tnari took 
the torus of a pen in the hand of one of the 
clerks. 

“(all the first case,’ 
big, heavy fellow, with « face 
twokened constant acquaintance 
good things of life. 

The first criminal was introduced; he 
was carried in, for he had lain tive days in 
4a noisome cell with weights upon his back 
and legs, and could not move. 

“You are accused of robbery,” 
Judge. 

“Nay, your honor,”’ whispered the poor 
wretch, “I was starving. IT saw a rice cake 
on ashbop shelf, and IT could not resist the 
temptation to seize it.’’ 

‘Doesn't matter, It's robbery,’ said the 
judge. ‘People's property must be pro- 
tected, Fttiy stripes with the bamboo, a 
month's bard labor upon rice and water, 
yourself: lucky to get off with 
your head! Next case,"’ 

A dissolute-looking young fellow, fashion- 
ably dressed, swaygycred in between two 
jallers, 

; “Sorry to #ee you here, Mr. Hanaski, said 
the judge, blandly. ‘ Same as belore, I] 
BUp pose 2" 

“Well, sir,’ replied the young tnan, 
With an air of careless effrontery, ‘it was at 
the “Three Pine Trees’; suppose IT had been 
drinking a bit; the weneb was impudent 
and Teuther down, IT suppose a couple ot} 
hundred riyos for the family will settle it?’ 

“Ob, as it was justifiable, ” said the judge, 
(s00d iImorning. 

The yvouny inan paid the money and lett 
the court, 

Inari shuddered, 

“Tere,” thought he, isa poor wreteh 
who is convicted of having stolen a cake 
worth half a tempo to appease the cravings 
of bis hunger, and is condemned to be 
crippled for lite; and a young blackyuard 
Who kills a Woman gets off with an easy 
fine!" 

On the spot he struck the judge with 
a dropsy, frou: which he never recovered ; 
and the young murderer was waylaid by 
the iriends of the girl, and so maltreated 
that he died of his wounds, 

lieart-sick and mortified, TInari said, 
‘* Now tor Kawasaki, Possibly, but not 
probably, DT shall tind beneath the lowly 
poasanta roof what T have failed to dis- 
cover in the gilded palaces of tue mighty.” 

Yo Kawasaki be went as a pilyrim, 

Ile soon espied the beggar cutting wood 
outside a poor but neat little hut herd by 
the ferry. 

Assuming an air of great weariness the 
god addressed bina, ‘1 awn bound for the 
holy O Yana, to do my wid-winter penance 
beneath the cascade at Koyias., Tam very 
poor and, and cannot aflord to go to one of 
Lue preal lea-louses; perbaps you will let 
ine rest here a while and retresh iyself, in 
return for what few tempos T can pive.”’ 

The peasant took Tnari’s aria gently and 
fod biltia dn. 

“O Kika! 


” 


he said, ‘1 


‘ 


said the judye, a 
which be- 
with the 


said the 


he cried to his) wife, “here, 
Dring Some Wari Water, and some- 
thing to eat and drink; tere is a poor old 
pPilgrin, tired and hungry.’ 

A ploasant looking old) woman approach- 


led at the summons and saluted Inari. Then 


the Wart) water was brought and = she 
bathed the feet of the pod, whilst her bus- 
band scraped together what little food and 
Wite there was in the house, and set it be- 


} fore latte. 


‘1 feel ashamed,’’ said Inari, ‘tat tres. 
passing upon the pood nature of those who 


/ are aS poor as uryself.’’ 


“Do not mention it, sir,’ said the peas- 
ant. ‘We have to work hard for our liv- 
Inge, but we have al Ways something lo spare 
for poor travellers like vourself.”’ 

“And bow do you get your living, if it is 
notar de question ?" asked Inari “I cut 
Wood for the great lea-houses,’ replied the 
help the ferry- 
Butl had sueh good luck the other 
day that we are quite coutortable now.” 
And he told Inari about his’ visit’ to the 
Bizen palace. 

The pod said nothing for a few iminutes, 


and then be asked, “LT shall be returning | 


here ina fortnight s tine; could you make 
it convenient lo lend me tifty rivos?” 
*“Willingly, sir,’’ said the peasant, and he 
counted out the suu frou bis baniboo stein 
und placed the paper in ihe band of the 
god. 
In a fortnight. Inari returned to the peas 


ant’s house and said, “Here gre the fifty 


rivos vou were kind enough to led ine 
aod,’’ taking from HIS pocket a roll of notes 
“here are five hundred wore. l Diy 


borrowed to test vour heart, and 


lnari disappesred, a 
owner of the largest lea-lbouse in Ka 
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THE FAITHFUL GUARDIAN. 





BY CHARLES REED. 





PT\WO women, sisters, kept the toll-bar at 
a village in Yorkshire. It stood apart 
from the village, and they often felt un- 

easy at night, being lone women. 

One day they received aconsiderable sum 
ot money, bequeathed them by a relation, 
and that set the simple souls in a flutter. 

They bad a friend in the village, the 


| blacksmith’s wife; so they went and told 


her their fears, 

She admitted that theirs was a lonesome 
place, and she would not liye there, for one, 
without & tinan, 

Her discourse sent them 
right miserable. 

The blacksinith’s wife told her husband 
all about it when he came in for bis din- 
ner. 

“The foois!” said he; “how is any body 
to know they have got brass in the house ?”’ 

“Well,” said his wife, “they make no 
secret of it to me; but you need not go for 
to tell it to all the town—poor souls!" 

“Not I,” said the man; “buat they will 
publish it, I never fear; leave women-folk 
alone for making their own trouble with 
their tongues,” 

There the subject dropped, as man and 
wife have things to talk about beside their 
neighbors. 

The old woman atthe toll-bar, what with 
their own fears and their Job’s comforter, 
began to sniver with apprehension aS bight 
cine on, 

Ilowever, at sunset, the carrier passed 
through the gate, and at sight of his friendly 
face they brightened up. They told him 
their care, and begged him to sleep in the 
house that night. 

“Why, how can 1?” sad he; “1’in due at 

but l will leave you my dog.” 

The dog wasa powerful mnastifl. 

The women looked at each other expres- 
sively. 

“He won't hurt us, will he?’’ sighed one 
of them, faintly. 

“Not be," said the earrier, cheerfully. 
Then he ealled the dog into the house, and 
told them to lock the door, and went away 
Whistling. 

The womnen were left contemplating the 
dog with that tender interest apprehension 
iS Sure to excite, 

At first he seemed stagyered at this off 
hand proceeding of his tnaster: it confused 
him; then he snuffed at the door ; then, as 
the wheels retreated he began to see plainly 
he was an abandoned dog; he delivered a 
fearful howl], and flew at the door, scratch- 
ing and barking furiously. 

The old women fled the apartment, and 
were pext seen at an upper window, 
screaming at the carrier: 

“Come baek, come back, John! 
tearing the house down,’’ 

“Drat the varmint!’ said John and he 
eame back. On the road he thought what 
was best to be done. The yood-natured 
fellow took bis great-coat out of the cart and 
laidit down onthe floor, The imastiff in- 
stantly laid himself on it. 

“Now, said John, sternly, “let us have 
no inore nonsense. You take charge of 
that till L come baek, and don’t ye let no- 
body steal that there, nor yet’t wives’ brass. 
There, now,” said he kindly, to the woman, 
“. shall be back this way at breakfast time 
and he won't budge till then.” 

“And he won't hurt us, Jolin?” 

“Lord, no! Bless your heart, he is as 
sensible as any Chrisiian—only, Lord sake, 
wotnan, don't ye go to take the coat from 
hin, or you'll be wanting a new gown 
yourself, and inayvbe a petticoat and all.” 

He retired, and the old) woman kept at a 
respecutul distance from their protector, 
Ile never molested them; and, indeed, 
When they spoke cajolingly to him he even 
Wagyed bis tail in a dubious way. 

But still, as they moved about, he 
equinted at them out of his bloodshot eyes 
in a way that checked all desire on their 
part to try on the carrier’s coat. 

Thus protected, they went to bed earlier 
than usual, but they did not undress ; they 
Were too much atraid of everything, especi- 
ally their protector. 

The night wore on and presently their 
sharpened senses let them know that the 
doy was getting restless; he sniffed, and 
then he growled, and then be got up and 
pattered about, tiuttering to himself. 

Straightway, with furniture, they. barri 
eaded the door througie whieh theie pro- 
tector must pass to devour thei. 

But, vy-and-by, listening acuteiv, they 
heard a seraping and greting outside the 
window of the rooin where the dog was, and 
he continued growling iow, 

This was enough ; they slipped out at the 
back, to Save their lives: they got into the 
Village. 

It was pitch dark, and all the houses black 
but two ; one was the public-house, easting 
a triangular gleam aeross the road a long 
way off, and the other was the blacksimith’s 
house, 

Here wasa plece of fortune for the terri- 
fied woiuen. They burst into their triend’s 
bouse, shmeking, 

“Oh, Jane, the 
they told ber in 


home down- 


He is 


thieves are come!” and 


pe ! ed. 
P " } és 
la Su she, “how tlnorous vou are, 
Pen ,on if vas Vr \ iz 1. *& rit 
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| suppose he is where other working wo- 


nen S husbands are—at the public house,”’ 


said she, bitterly, tor she bed bad her ex- 
perience, 





teas , sally | } 
a lew words all that lap- 





The old women wanted to to the 
public bouse for him, but the blacksinith’s 
wife was a courageous woman, and besi:ie, 
she thought it was most likely a talss 
alarin. 

“Nay, nay," said she ; “last time I went 
for him there 1 got a fine affront. I'll come 
with you ’ said she, ‘I'll take the poker, 
and we have got our tongues to raise the 
town with.”’ 

So they marched to the toll-bar. 

When they got near it they saw some- 
thing that staggered this heroine, 

There was actually a wan balf in and half 
out of the window. 

This brought the “blacksmith’s wife to a 
standstill, and the timid pair implored her 
to go back to the village. 

“Nay,’’ said she. “What tor? I see but 
one—and hark! Itis my belief that the 
dog is holding of him.”’ 

However, she thought it safest to be on 
the same side with the dog, lest the man 
night turn on her. 

So she nade her way tothe kitehen, fol- 
lowed by the other two, and there a sight 
met their eyes that changed all their feel- 
ings, both toward the robber and toward 
each other. 

The great mastiff had pinned a man by 
the throat, and was pulling at bim to draw 
him through the window, with fierce but 
mufied snarls, 

The window was like a picture fraine, and 
in tuat frame there glared the white face of 
the blacksinith, their courageous friend's 
Villainous husband, 

She uttered an appalling scream, and 
flew upon the dog and choked bim with her 
two hands. He held and growled, and tore 
till he was all but throttled himself ; then 
he let go and thf ian fell, 

But what struck the ground outside like 
a lump of lead was in truth a lump of clay, 

The man was quite dead and fearfully 
torn about the throat. 

So did a comedy end in an appalling and 
piteous tragedy; not that the scoundrel! 
himself deserved any pity, but bis poor, 
brave, honest wife, to whom he had not 
dared contfide the villainy he meditated. 

et 

OPTICAL ILLUSIONS.—-Place a man and a 
dog side by side at a distance of twenty 
feet, and any person with an eye capable of 
distinguishing them will be able to tell 
Which ison the right, which on the lett. 
The eye is not easily deceived as to position 
at right angles to the line of vision. Let 
the man advance five feet; it is easy to vell 
that the dog 1s further away than the man. 
Next, place the man at a distance of 100 
feet, the dog at 105 leet; it is pot so easily 
decided as before, although mistakes are 
rare with a normal eve. But at 500 and 600 
leet, respectively, it ie less easy, although 
we can still tell which is to the right and 
which to the left. 

The images formed on the retina by the 
saine object at different distances are very 
similar, differing only in size and distinet- 
ness, requiring much practice, A person 
standing on a straight strip of railroad is 
rarely able to tell whether a distant train is 
approaching or receding, or at rest, so slight 
is the change Jn apparent size from which 
the distance is to be estimated. Upon the 
sea it is very d flicult, without long 
practice, to judge of distances, 

Refraction always changes the apparent 
place of an object, so that we seein to see 
the Sun aiter it has gone below the horizon. 
A nore striking but less frequent plie- 
hoimenon of retraction is that known as 
inirage. Refraction also effvets the color ot 
an object. The media through which the 
light passes has more or less effect upon the 
ray. 

In a fog objects are dimly seen, the eftect 
reseinbling that due to distance; hence ob- 
jects look larger, tor the eye judges of the 
size of an object by multiplying the size of 
the image or impression received by the 
square of the distance, while the latter is 
estiinated from the indistinetness of the ob- 
ject. In the tog the apparent distance is in- 
creased, but the eye interprets it as due té 
the Opposite cause. 

On looking at the photograph of a tree, a 
church, 4 monument or pyramid, it is not 
possible to forin a correct idea of its size, 
unless a4 nan or animal is seen in the same 
view with which to compare it. 

in nature, especially on land, the inter- 
vening objects that lead up to it give the 
data on which to calculate the distance. 

When none intervene, asin looking from 
peak to peak, the eye must depend on dis- 
Unetness, and where the air is very clear 
and transparent, as in Colorado, distances 
seem less than they are. 

It the object is seen through transparent, 
but colored, media, the form remains true, 
but the colors are changed. 

— >. Se 

The only occasion upon which railway 
trains in the United States are known té¢ 
attain a speed of eighty-five miles an bout 
is When vou sweep in sightof a station with 
your overcoat only balf on and see the train 
you want just starting out. 
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Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Church and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 


Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Ce ntral 

Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Ca: 

riage Hlire. It enroute to Saratoga or 

Sun r resorts via Grand Central Dey; 
baggage will be transfered froin H 
this Depot, FREE. 600 Eleyantly 


Hished rooms $1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
City. Families can live better for 1es9 
money atthe Grand Union, than at any) 
other first class hotel in the city. 
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BABY. a 





BY R, 8. 


Oh, what a world cf joy 
Thy wond'ring eyes 

Look out upon in glad surprise, 
My boy! 


See how the firelight flickers in its play 

Upon the uurs'ry ceiling overhead ! 

W hat gauimes the lights avd shadows have ! 
All day 

They dance before a tiny curtained bed. 

Brown eyes are busy following the fun ; 

Is life all light and frolic, little one’ 


Poor little trav'ller, no! The road at best 

Is full of stones, and dangerous, and dark, 
We, standing where the dusty millstones mark 
Our Journey half completed, sigh for rest. 

And yet what tender teet have left to-day 

Seft prints upon the outset of the way ! 


Was it the deep 
And angry roaring of the sea 
That woke my baby suddenly 
From sleep? 
Hush, hush, my boy ! The angry winds that roar 
Without in nurs‘ry chimneys sing to-night 
A rocking chant ; the waves that beat the shore, 
Forgetful of their all-devouring might, 
Splash cently when my baby shut his eyes, 
And winds and waves sing uaught but lullabies. 


Poor little mariner ! How frail a bark 

Thou seek’st to venture on our troubled seas ! 
We weather-lheaten sailors crave a breeze 

To walt us home ; the night is long and dark. 
Oh for the strength and couraje to withstand 
The storms of Life, and bring thy craft ty land! 


Already fast asleep, with such a sinile 
Of childisa peace 

On rosy lips? Ah, let misgiving cease 
A ilttle while ! 


Shame ou my clouds of douot that overcast 
His sky ! The way is Lot too sad or long 
For love to cheer ; and Perfect Love is strong 
To calm the sea, and still the raging blast, 
To smooth a path for little feet that roam, 
4nd guide the wand'rer safely to his home ! 
_ << — 


IN STRANGE PLACES. 


TYI\HE interior of a skull, as well as the 

interior of a magpie’s nest, were—how- 
ever singular—at least better suited to the 
sedentary life of a bird when sitting upon 
her eggs, than the noisy workshop of a 
brass-founder’s factory ; yet in such an un- 
looked-for place did a temale water-wagtail 
once build her nest, within a foot of the 
wheel of a lathe, in the midst of the din of 
hammerers and braziers. There, unmo- 
lested and unconcerned, she hatched four 
young ones. 

The male, not reconciled to such a scene, 
instead of taking his part in feeding the 
nestlings, carried the food he collected to a 
spot on the roof, where he lett it for the hen 
to use wlien wanted. 

She became quite tamiliar with the men 
who were constantly employed in the shop, 
and flew in and out without fear; but if a 
stranger approached, she immediately flew 
oft her nest, or, if absent, would not re- 
tura till he had departed. 

The redstart—one of the prettiest summer 
birds of passage—though in its general hab- 
its very shy, is frequently, in the choice of 
position for the building of its nest,the very 
reverse. 

We remember one which built on the 
narrow space between the gudgeons or up- 
right irons on which a garden door was 
hung; the bottom of the nest, of course, 
resting on the iron hinge, which must have 
shaken it every time the door was opened 
or closed. 

Nevertheless, there she sat, in 
all this inconvenience and publicity, exposed 
as she was to those constantly passing to 
and fro. 

Among robin redbreasts, many instances 
of strange selection have come to our 
knowledge quite as singular as those above 


spite of 


mentioned, 
Thus, we know of one which attempted 


to build in the library of a gentleman’s | 


house—at least so it was suspected, from a 
tew suspicious materials, such as dried 
leaves, etc., having been occasionally found 
umongst the shelves, without anybody hav- 
ing been abie to ascertain whence 
came. 


Probably disappointed by perceiving that | 


they were swept away as soon as deposited, 
the domestic bird determined to try an- 
other equally sheltered Jocation; and ac- 
cordingly selected the dining-room, which, 
as the fa nily never entered it till luncheon 
time, she had all to herself from the mo- 
ment the housemaid had done her duty in 
the morning, and retired, leaving the win 


a one! 
\ p 


ry ‘ } 


Be! ant 1m gy Lil rape 
window -curtains, discovered in the folds the 
robin’s nest. 


they | 








a situation in which, during the greater por- 
tion of the day, she was in solitude and si- 
lence. 

But solitude and silence do not seem to 
be essential to all robin adherents, for we 
lately heard of a pair which took possession 
of a pigeon-hole book-shelf, in a school 
which was constantly trequented by seventy 
children. 

The hole selected was at the furthest ex- 
tremity of the room, immediately above the 
heads of a junior class of little girls trom 
five to six years of age, but who never dis 
turbed the bird. 

There she laid and hatched five eggs. 
One of the young ones died in a few days, 
and the body was carried off by the parent 
birds. The remaining four were regularly 
ied in the presence of the children, and in 
due time reared. 

Soon after their departure the old bird 
repaired the nest and laid three more eggs, 
which she attended to with the same perse- 
verance and success, 

We have often alluded to the frequent 
return of birds to the nests, and perhaps 
the most singular feature of this anecdote 
is, that about twelve years ago a robin built 
in that identical pigeon-hole. 

Why the visits were not renewed every 
year, it is impossible to conjecture ; but 
that the pair of the present year were either 
the same old birds, or young ones otf the 
brood then reared in it, is more than proba- 
ble, from the circumstance of the pigeon- 
hole being selected ; when others, forming 
the school library, within the same frame. 
work, would have suited the purpose just 
as well, 

Another nest was constructed, and for 
two successive years, in a still more extra- 
ordinary location, which we give not on our 
own authority, but fully believing it to be 
true, 

A tew years ago a pair of robins took up 
their abode in the Parish church of Hamp- 
ton, Warwickshire, England, and affixed 
their nest to the church Bible, as it lay on 
the reading-desk. 

The vicar would not allow the birds to be 
disturbed, and therctore supplied himself 
with another Bible, from which he read the 
lessons of the service. 











se 


—BUuCKLAND. 
brains of old. 


Better do well late than never. 
Every may-be has a may-be-not. 





Our greatest ills are self-procured. 
Do as little as you can to repent of. 
Think much, speak little, write less. 





A thin bush is better than no shelter. 


A jest driven too far brings home hate. 
He dances well to whom fortune pipes. 
Gain got by « lie will burn one’s finger. 
He who has no shame has no conscience. 


fixed, 
Be charitable and indulgent to every one 
but yourself, 


Natural abilities are like natural plants— 
they need pruning. 





Love is the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of everything. 

Nature supplies the raw material ; educa- 
tlon is the manufacturer. 

Being found true of heart, Heaven is the 
goal of the humblest life. 

Flatiery is the bad man’s most effective 
means of corrupting others. 


Ile who has tasted a sour apple will have 
the more relish fur a sweet one, 


Fortune often rewards with interest those 
that have patience to walt for her. 


In this instance the bird availed itself of 





Draw not your bow till your arrow’s | 





3° ‘ | 
Sin and misery are not lovers, but they | 


walk handin hand Just as if they were. 


We need not be much concerned about 
those faults which we have the courage to own, 


set a razor’s edge on that which has no steel in it. 


The ‘‘simplicity’’ which allows itself to 
be blindly led, does credit to neither the head nor the 
heart, 

When truth offends no one, it ought to 
pass oucof the mouth as naturally as the air we 


’” 


breathe, 


tecollect every day the things seen, heard 


rread, which make any addition te your under- 
tanding. 
Boast not of yourhealth and strength 
‘ 
. 
4 QB 
twe ty vears iater we Uave Carved li, r auulup our 


} jackkalfe. 


' deflant answer. 


| 
| 


All the whetting in the world can never | 


 Femininities. 


A good wife and health are a man’s best 
wealth. 

The society of women is the clement of 
good manners. 

The opposition to the ‘‘Mother Hubbard” 
gown Is booming Its popularity. 

Note by acynic: ‘‘There are two kinds 
ot women—the bad and the worse."’ 

A Womans’ Rights Association has just 
been formed in Christiana, the capital of Nor- 
way. 

Female students are to be allowed to com 
pete for positions as surgeons in the Paris hospi- 
tals. 

A little house well filled, a little land well 
tilled, anda little wife well willed, are, indeed, great 
riches, 

A woman's head is always influenced by 
her heart, but a man’s heart Is always influenced by 
his Head. 

A young lady uptown has hair so long 
that it sweep: the fluor, but the young lady is not at 
all like her hair. 

Some of the new mourning bonnets are 
so small that only the smallest kind of grief can have 
any show vn them. 

Kansas City boasts of having a woman 


who can speak eight languages. 
mark that she’s a widcw, 


It is needless to re- 


There are said to be more than a quarter 
of a million women in London who work with their 
needles for a bare subsistence. 


Miss Ida Kurtz, deputy sheriff ot Frank 
lin county, this State, took her second prisoner to the 
penitentiary in this city recently. 


When women love us, they forget every 
thing—even ourcrimes; when they do not love us, 
they don’t credit even our virtues, 


The rule at Newport this summer is smal] 
and unceremonious dinner parties, 
friends are getting acquainted with each other. 


A poor but pretty girl who has to go up 
Sansom street every day, calls the loafers along that 
thoroughfare ‘‘Poverty and Want,’’ because they 
stare her in the face. 


A ladies’ eleven contested and won a 
game of cricket in Donegal, [reland, lately, with a 
gentiemen'’scleven, which is suspected of having 
gallantly given the game away, 

Meissonier is beginning to show a dis- 
like to painting the portraits of women, 
who asked him the reason, he replied: 
paint themselves better than I can, 

Of al' the small inflictions by which sen- 
sible women are victimized in society, the habit of 
indiscriminate kissing that prevails among the weak 
and silly women is the most oppressive. 


Small stuffed birds of brilliant plumage 
are now worn on the left shoulder. One lady, who 
forgot her canary and let it starve to death, had It 
mounted, and were it witha black costume. 


“They can 


Life is full ot compensations. It is said 





In this way old | 


on } 
loa critic 


that the best-dressed woman in thiscity hasa wooden 


leg, and is the envy of numerous other women who 
would willingly exchange a leg for her frocks. 


We would not strike a woman under any 
circumstances, but we must acknowledge that when 
we see a girl wearing one of those horrible **Mother 
Hubbards’? we feel tnclined to give her a belt, 


It is said that the song, ‘I’m 





News Notes. 


Chicago is credited with having the lar- 
gest swinging bridge in the world. 

Ov an average each person in 
sends through the malls 36 letters a year. 





England 


Lightning, during a recent siorm near 
Santa Barbara, Cal., spilt 15 telegraph poles, 


The monkey-wrench was named tor its 
inventor, Johu Moncky, an English mechanic. 


Newark, N. J., has begun « strict en- 
forcement of her law against ‘‘corner lounging.** 


Mr. Morris Sargent, ot New Bedford, 
Mass., ulnety three years oid, rides a bicycle every 
day. 

Insanity, arising directly from intemper- 
ance, is said to be rapidly increasing In New York 
elty. 

A negro whose age was stated at 118 
years voted at the recentelection In Abbeville, Ala- 
bama. 

A single cattle rancher, Colonel Kohrs, 
the ‘‘Monutana cattle king, ''ownes over 2, 000 head of 
bee ves. 

Governor Adams, of Nevada, is said to 
be a ‘‘natural faster, ‘sometimes going a week with. 
out food, 

On an average, 24 postage stamps to each 
person were sold in the Uni ed States during the last 
fiscal year, 

Patti wore $300,000 worth of diamonds 
in ‘*Traviata’’ when she appeared in London a short 
time since. 

Two crecks named Frozed to Death and 
Starved to Death, are on anew map of Custer coun- 
ty, Montana, 

The people of the United States are said 
to be greater chewers of tubacco than any other na- 
thon in the world, 

A Tennessee editor declares that he will 
answer po more questions in his paper to decidea bet, 
unless paid a commission, 

A celebrated English veterinary surgeon 
was recently summoned S00 niles to attend the favo- 
rite pug of a lady In Seotland, 

The building of a house higher than the 
width of the street on which it ls to stand, will be pro- 
hibited in Berlin after January Ist, 1845. 

The population of the United States in- 
creases at the rate of 32 per cent. every ten years, 
At this rate there will be 55,000,000 Inhabitants ip 
1900, 

When first caught sponges are slimy, ill- 
smelling things, looking like pleces of raw liver. The 
sponge of commerce is the dwelling of the sponge 
fish 

It is said to be not at all an uncom. 
mon occurrence during the bathing season for sets 
of teeth to be washed ashore at Ashbury Park, 
N.d. 

Don’t box your child’s ears. Numerous 
instances are recorded where serious resul's—often 
permanent injury—have 
ment, 


followed = such) punish- 


A new use has been found for tobacco 
waste by the paper manulacturers. The stock costs 
less than rags, €nd makes a paper sald to be equal to 
manila, 

American milk and cream have been sue- 
cessfully shipped from New York to London by 
steamers, arriving ina periectly fresh and palatable 


| condition, 


weary to- | 


night love without thee,** was composed by a man | 


whose wife had left him to take case of the children 
while she went to the theatre with one of the neigh- 
bors. 


“What's that thing?’’ asked a man who | 


was inspecting a violin store, ‘That? Oh, that's 
used on violins. Weeall ita chin-rest.’’ 
one,’’ exclaimed the visitor, ‘it's Just what ny wife 


*“slinme 


needs,*’ 

It may be said, greatly to the credit of 
women, that, although thousands of the sex hold 
positions of financial trust, we rarely hear of one of 


them being guilty of forgery, embezzlement, or de- | 
} 


falcation, 

A woman in Fultonville, N. Y., is said 
recently to have forgutten her child while she was 
busy rescuing acrazy quilt from a burning building. 
Probably she had only one crazy quilt, and a house 
full of children, 

Lucca, the songstress, believes that most 
persons who rave about Wagner's music, affect an 
admiration they do not feel “They can expatiate 
about it, *’ she says, ‘‘as much as they please, it’s be- 
yond most of us.*" 


New York girls are said to spend their 
pocket money in buying Jeweled garter-buckles at 
$200 and upward; smelling bottles at $40, gold- 
headed silk umbrellas for $10, hairpins at §5), and 
Jeweled opera glasses at $0. 

“Ain't you ashamed to set such an ex 
ample to your childen?** said a seolding wife to ber 
partially intoxicated lord ‘*No, I ain’t,** was the 
*‘*The children have no excuse for 
imitating me—they aint married,*’ 


Maud—‘‘Isn’t this a queer title for a book, 
‘Not like other Girls?” [ wonder what she 
can be If she is not like other girls ?’* Mother—‘'l 
don't know, unless she goes Into the kitehen and 
helps her mother, iustead of staying in the parlor to 
read novels.’ 


mother 


Spurgeon, the London preacher, tells a 


good story of an old lady who started up whea her 


yrandson was about to take her umbrella, exctaim- 
ing ‘**No, now, you don't I've had that relia 
twenty-three years, and it never be« wet t. and 
you aln*t going to begin 
; } } 

It may be interesting t viies wl 

we 
nN al . 
‘ i tin ¥ a » 


A Long Branch correspondent states that 
freckles have become so fashionable that the mant- 
cures have found itexpedient to add freckie-painting 


to their list of arts, 

Pulmonary consumption is the cause of 
one death in twelve In New York State, and the State 
Board of Heaith have laid the cause tothe bad ventil- 
ation ol sehool roours, 

The Wilhelm Theatre, in Berlin is built 
on part of a garden Atthe end of each act the au. 
dience go outinto the garden until a vell rings to 
give notice of the next, 

The Mexican Government has established 
several lndustrial schools, at which youths of both 
sexes are to be taught, free of charge, the different 


trades, employmeuts, ete, 

A perfectly smooth twenty dollar gold 
plece, upon which the stamps were barely pereepti- 
Sle, Was lound iu the wind-pipe of a cow killed at 


Dayton, Oregon, recently 


John B. Gough says, although he has ad- 
dressed thousands of audiences, and has grown gray 
in the feid of oratory, yet his knees still tremble 
when he bh tate face @ large audience, 


It was a Massachusetts jury that rendered 
the verdict 
God,** 
aud a similar mishap had befallen his grand-fa- 
ther. 


“Died by the hereditary visitation of 
Pie man had broken his neck when drank 


An English journal has a curious story 
froin Madras, to the effect that white gentlemen who 
sail around there, have their legs colored brown to 
deceive the sharks, whieh will not bite colored per 


, BOT. 


A ship that will scud on the surface of, 
instead of ploughing through, the ocean, has been 
Hlevised ty 


asiically claluas that it wil, cross the Allautic in three 


t Leeds, Euglanud, lnventor, who enthuai- 


lays 


A Catskill man, it is reported, has a curi- 


yity io the shape of a lemonand orange combined, 
” meride lisa perfect lemon skin, and the Jules 
tlie theris a Tauge and Jecidedly 

weet 
A Connecticut inventor has perfected ' 


i t ‘ 
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Nelly’s Companion. 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


RS. ELINOR GRAY was a young 
M widow of about twenty-five suim- 
mers, 

Ste did not look as if she had ever seen a 
winterjand although she had lost a husband 
whom ashe deelared she had loved devoted 
ly, ber fair, fresh face seemed to tell vou in 
unmistakable language that her whole life 








must have been made upof gentle springs | 


and fairest summer weather. 

She wasa pretty creature,Mrs Elinorsand 
being ® pretty, and her name converted 
into a diminutive by ber thost intimate 
frienda, an admirer bestowed on ber the 
title of a popular sor g, which seemed seo 
appropriate that she was long known as 
ieeste Nelly Gray.’ 

Lovely Nelly went to town for certain 
months inthe winter season, but during 
summer abe spentall the tine in her sea- 
side residence. 

Ip the summer season many fashionable 
bucierflies trooped taither to spread) their 
wings in jis fresh, sweet air, and Nelly had 
plenty of followers to pour the Incense «of 
flattery into her willing: ears, 

One sumuner, among the butterflies came 
a creature that proved on acquantance to be 
something more substantial, mlleotugh at 
first he seemed to be only a butterfly tore 
gorgeous than the rest, 

It was a young than with brains inside his 
ood-looking head; and, equally remark a- 
le, heart within bis) bandaeme body, in 
stead of the queer Shaped machine of tus 
cles and blood-vessels which generally 
does duty for that liiportant organ. 

Of course Clare Allenton soon heard the 
fame of Lavely Nelly, and was oot left long 
to judye of her chartus ty heresay. 

A trend and adiunirer brought litn to the 
siren'’s feet, and was touch surprised to ob 
serve that he did not fall) prostrate there 
like others of his kind, 

“Well, what do you think ef Lovely 
Nelly?" asked Frank Dashwood, asthe two 
young men sauntered homeward, 


“Pretty, very pretty, indeed. Who was | 


the other lady?” 

“Miss Fellis, the sort of person you would 
call a dependent, ) suppose —a poor relation 
of the late Mr. Giray, and domileied with 
Mrs. Grav, purely beennse of the ywentle 
creature's wood heart, T know; because NI iss 
ellis ca neither useful nor ornaniental that 
ever | eould see.” 

“LT like her looks—a good figure and a 
Hne expressive face,"’ 

'$hie bias pood eves, To acdinit.’’ 

“Magnificent | eall thei, deep, dark, soft 
and luscious —Vvou rarely see such eyes,’ 

“Well, she las fine eves—but her lore. 
head iIstoo broad.’ 

“Ttis the brow ofa elever, sensible wo 
man. Decttediy DT profer Miss bolls to your 
Lovely Nelly Giray. 

Well, Clare, Poin not going to argue 
with you—I know of old) thatat Is use 
less,"' 

Dashwood lit a cigar and Agree it in si- 
lence; while Allenton pu slowly beside 
Dltin, With asmile of Auiascuienton bis tand 
Rome lace, 

There is something irresistible to the te- 
inale mind in the nnattanable. 

Mra. Girav had wseore of admirers, one 
half of whom astiule or walook could have 
turned into lovers, 

She was wholly indifferent to them, and 
Wraptio the desire to enslave Clare Adieu 
ton. who showed no disposition to beeor 
either adinirer or lover. 

She had plenty of experience, and she 
took patos to take herself very agreoatl 
to the first roan who tad really taken told 
of her heart; and when avery pretty wo 
nan is really desirousot pleasing, there are 
few men Who will not be pleased, tore of 
less, 

Clare was pleased, but whether more or 
less, Nelly could not certaloly aqetermeive, 

Hie listened when she talked, listened 
with bis eves more Chan with tus ears, for 
he was olten looking witha soft admiration 
Into her pore {tv face, and bis answers were 
at tines far away frourthiogs she talked of; 
but then the abstraction of a listener, whose 
deep, dark, eves were tastened on. the 
apenker'’s face, thiivht be coustrued into a 
delicate complitnent, and when it tap 
pened, Nelly penerally blushed a bright 
rose color and Jooked much pregier than 
usual, 

It had happened onee or twice, perhaps 
three Uines, when such random replies tad 
been given that Nelly, lo rhe Hang sup with a 
shy glance, had notlound Clare's gaze fixed 
on ber fair face, bution the " pale coun ten 
ance of her poor cous.n Seated at a distant 
window, patiently stitching on) some gar- 
nent always finding its way into) Mrs, 
Ggrayv'’s wardrobe when those dett) fingers 
jiad finished it. 

Neliy Gray bad felt a sudden, sharp con 
traction Of the tieart al seeing the direction 
of these looks; and on each oceusion, whea 
Miss Filis bad afterwards retired to her 
lonely rowsion, bitter tears rol ed over her 
hot coeeks, and ber jast waking thoughts 
were— 

“Ohi, why ain | seo poor—so poor? 
Why?" 


Mrs. (irav often had a faneyv for giving 
littie lea-parties Inthe oper air, « sie 
eould do in charting style in her pretty 
garden 

hep mle ( ar ‘ é " 
lias 4 \ 

8 | 
> 
‘ 
j ‘*ked ‘ 
welcome t .. La 
straw berries, bisculla, tea of ruse-souch is 








yellow cream, and a dozen otber rare deli- 
cacies, 

Nobody knew that Miss Ellis had picked 
the straw berries, skimmed the cream, and 
tnade the tea; bot evervone knew that 


lvvely Nelly Gray had pulled the roses | 


that wraced the centre of the table, and 
naturally she got the credit of everything 
olae, 

The tea ax a tea was a ywreat success, 

But to Clare, the econelusion of it was 
inarred by. one little ineident; Mrs, Grray 
eatiyvbt her sleeve in the urn Containing 
Lotling water, but, withan effort, saved her- 
self from any ill effect therefrom by dettly 
turning the urnin the other direction in 
such a way that its entire contents tmiust 
have been poured upon Clare but for 
Miss Eilis, who jostanthy interposed her 
arin, receiving the tolling deluge upon her- 
melf, 

There was considerable confusion, every 
one but Clare gathering about NeDy with 
exclamations of alarm, aud hoping sie was 
not burned, 

tutshe replied te their questions with 





an dispatience that must have sounded | 


querulous from less red and lovely lips 

“Don't vou see Dam nmotthe heroine at 
all, good people? Tt is that foolish Sara, 
Who is always iaking a Vietin of bersell, 
Sara, bow could you be such a goose? 
There wasn't the least danger of Mr. 
Allenton being burned—are you much 
loot?" 

Others now turned to Miss Felis with the 
KHtne Quiestion, aud offers of assistance 

but Clare bad already cutthe thin tiuslio 
sleeve trou ber aris, whieb le wrapped in 
fourand bound pio his own large linen 
handkereluel. 

And although Miss ellis was very pale, 
snd her eves plistening with tears of pain, 
she declared that she was not aioeh burt, 
only beyyed to beexcused, and allowed to 
retire bo per Owl Poot. 

Clare leftat an early hour. 

And whea the last of her guests said 
frood-nuight, and she found herself alone, 
Mrs. Garay felt that ber tea-party bad been a 
Lerritole failure 

It was verv early on the next morning 
when Clare Allenton bent) his steps in the 
direction of Mis. Geray’s homie, 

lle had dreamed of Sara Ellis all night, 
and bis told was quite tiade up. 

Hle entered by the parden pate, and went 
round the path towiiiu to the spot where he 
had drunk tea the night belore, 

And there le stood tor « moment looking 
down on the grrass, 

His tace fushed ap, and adewy moisture 
ditnvnied lis eves, 
The darling,’ 

afraid that I 


he murinuredg@ “she was 
would be sealded, and 


| to shield ine she interposed her own sweet 


arto. 

Then he walked up towards the house,and 
In reaching the trout door he was obliged to 
pass by an open Window, Whenee Issued 
the following, words that he could) not help 
overhearing, and Duaatrard he didu't try, 
either , 

“Ob, vou ean nurse your arm all the rest 
ofthe dav, and you know DP ooust have that 
blue austin for the pie-snie to-day, and 
Dridwet eantret trop tit to be seen.” 

“But dl cant iron with uy left) hand, 
Elinor, and it is iy right aria that is 
hurt.’ 

“Bat vouean use it if vou try. You 
know vou cant andl vou tiust——' 

The last words were accompanied by an 
angrv Slump of a pretty foot, 

Clare hoard a stppressed sob; then— 

“Powill not dodt, lelinor,’’ said Sara, in s 
low firun Vvoree, 

“Ob, vou won't, vou ungrateful girl— 
perhaps vou are settling vour cap for Clare 
Nilenton , 

Clare Nilenton pus ied open the door,and 
st “dain the doorweay 

“No oeeasion for tbat, Mors, Grav,” he in- 








ALWAYS THE SAME. 





His thoughts with deep silence are biending, 
W hile sitting alone be thus dreams: 

‘Too much here of late I've been spending 
On sodas, on candies, on creams. 

The Fall's near, and so I'm light-hearted, 
That rest to my purse I may bring, 

Since she knows that the season's departed 
For pic-nies and 6o forth, Ull spring. he 


She muses: ‘fhe Summer is over, 
With Its pleasures on water and land,’’ 
But she means to continue In clover 
While his eash is vet hers to command, 
Tho’ pie-nies and cream have thelr season, 
What need then to grumble or grin’ 
She's comforted «till, ror this reason ; 
The opera aud oyster come in, 
—Ww. MACKINTOSH. 
_— nn a 


Humorous. 


-An old maid's. 


A waist of time- 

It's very sull when you can heara gum- 
drop. 

If you want to make your horse fast, 
don't feed him. 

A summer resort—Borrowing one’s neigh- 
bor’ s :awh-mower, 

The rising of the tied—Turning out to 
bulld the fire and cook the breakfast, 

Itis a singular contradiction that when 
the mosquito Visits you he stays to hum, 

Itseems funny to say that a person is 
homesick when in reality he is away sick 

Deaf mutes converse by means of signs, 
because actioie speak louder tuan words, 

Which of the animals took the most into 
the ark ¢ The elephant, fer he carried his trunk, 

A man’s domestic relations don’t bother 
him half as much as the relations of his domestic, 

Who first) introduced walking-sticks ? 
Eve, when she presented Adam with a ‘ittle C 

It you suddenly saw a house on fire, 
wha three celebrated authors would you feel in- 
eline toname % Diekeus, Howitt, Burns, 

Upon secing a fire-engine, an exquisite re- 
marked: ‘*Who would evah have dweamed that such 


cvews) dhintuutive-looking appawatus would hold so 
lnuch wattah!’’ 


At stations on the Southern Pacific Rai)- 


)} road the following signs are seen in front of tents 


| terrupted, in iis politest tones, Tf Miss | 





Lillis will honor tie so far as to become my 
wite, the devotion of mv whole lite will 
prove my yratitu ad 


Miss kiilis did not answer, 

Shire couldnt. 

But when Clare took her hand and kissed 
thie tured aria, she tade st rbyectiouvnor 


even S bigae 1, tis i 
bier. 

Mrs. Grav, white as her own snowy 
Wrapper, sank into achair, and glared at 
Clrevine. 

The blue tnuslin dress was) not ironed, 
aud Lovely Nelly Giray was not seen at the 
ple-nic, Which, indeed, languished for the 
Wantot her. 

She spept the dav, toeked in her own 
room, recovering trom oa fit of rage and 
Hvaterics, mid half dissolved in floods of 
leurs, 


whohis tender touch burt 


> - > 
IN THE CRLESTIAL EMvirneE.—Women 
have some oprettv substantial rights in 
Ching, This appears by the reeent decision 
ofa court in 
Vineed that bis wife was unfaitifual to hii 
} 








Foochow., A tnan being con. | 


prepared t »>kKiil her—a re‘mmedv which the 


This uiwe 
ever, was too quick for tibia. his also was 
recognized by Che court as one of the rigghits 


Ywives, When they can 


baW BAECTIOIES, ruuay Spouse, OW. 


Wich Gomadeuuine 


CXC IS them: and, on the eonelusion ! 
the trial the woman was dis:aiissed witha 
repriian Laat i I mediately 
fori t tii s al biel ius imni 8 
lew i t s i il tliy i s 
vu 
— o ee _ 
A» I 
aliens t 
}, Cally au UlntS lo Lbe Saline Lilly. 


and shanties: One Meal, 25 cents; Square Meal, 50 


cents; Gorge, 75 cents, 


A New York man who was married in 
the morning, Was a maniac before night. Don't get 
married in the morning. It gy ves the bride's mother 
a whole day lo talk to you, 

——> << ——_— 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS, 

Puke VoLTraic BELT Co., of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
davs, tomen (voung or old) afflleted with nervous 
debilitw, loss of vitality and manhood, and all kin- 
dred troubles, Alsuv for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, and’ imany other diseases, Complete resto- 
ration to bealth, vigorana manhood guaranteed, No 
risk is incurred, as thirty days trial is allowed, 
Write them at once torillustrated pampluet, free, 

—<__-- oc <>... __ ___ 
Supectluous Mair. 


Madame Wamdvold'’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
clroular. Madame WAMBCH, J, Townsend Harbor, 
Mass. 

———— a rr... 
£e°>When oar readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iv these columns they wil 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming (he },sturds> Evening 


WM MPHREYS 


Vv et ERINARS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs,Poultry 
For ® years HUMPHREYS’ Veterinary 
Spec ities have been used t , Fr wees Stock=- 
breeders, Horse BR. H., lippodromes, 
Menageries, and others te ~- riect success. 
LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
A. A. Cares Fevers & Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75e. 
B. B. Strains, Lame ness,Rheumatism, 75e¢. 
Cc. C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75e, 
D. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, T5e. 
E..E. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia, 75e, 
F.F. Cures Collie or Serpe Bellyache, 75e. 
G. G, Prevents Miscarria 75e. 
H.W. Curesall Urinary D cenese, T5e. 
I. 1. Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 75c. 
J.J. Curesall Diseases of Digestion, 75c. 
Veterinary Case, ‘black walnut) with 
Vetorinary Manual X) pages), 10 bottles 
Medicive, and Medicator, vole $8. 
Medicator, - oe a 
CP These Veterinary Cases are sent free of express 
on receipt of the price, or any order for Veterinary 
Medicine to the amount of $35.00 or more 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual 330 
pages seuttree by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents, 
a2-Paimphilets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co., 
1Uv Fulton Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


NOE LO) Dr od Pree rect skeen rae? 


I er Albuin, 


t’ost. 





\ \ é wes, 2x 


{ 4 . ‘ om 


S200 “a “ the world l sample | 


AY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 
the World. 





In from one to twenty minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application. No mat 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neu- 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAY’'’S READY RELIEF will afford instant 
ease. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'’S READY BELIEF is the only 
remedial agent in vogue that will instantly stop pain. 
It instantly relieves and soon cu. es, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sammer Com laint. 
Diarrh@a, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in the Toon 
and all internal Pains, 

‘Travelers should always carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water, It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 


Fever and Ague. 


There is not a remedial agent inthe world that wil 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Billous, 
Scariet, RY fora Yellow and other fevers (aided by 
Radway’s Pills) so quick as Radway’s Keady Re- 
lief. Price fifty cents. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 





FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pair and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
»0dy. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsaparillian, hecomes 
clear and beautiful. Pluples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sures and ulcers soon 
cured, Persons suffering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, legs, threat and 
Klands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases cr mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsaparulian ts continued « sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation. Taken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others re — five or six times 
asmuch, Svuld by druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coatea with sweet 
gun, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

ae Observe the follow bg eu ptome resulting 
from diseases of the digestive orgaus: Constipa- 
tion, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stumach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomacn, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensation when in a 
Iving posture, Dimness of Vision. Dots or Webs be- 
fore the Sight, Fever and Dull ain in the Head, De- 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain inthe Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send tter star RADWAY & CO., Neo 
32 Warren street. ‘New York. 
aa | pat 1 Ww thousands will be sent toy 


TO coll Reea'en: 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that thé 


i name ‘‘Radway’’ ison what you buy, 
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_- Facetie. 


With what two animals do you always go 
to bed? Two calves. 

What does a cat possess which no other 
animal has’? Kittens. 

What word becomes shorter when ad- 
ding asyllable’ Short. 

There is nothing like a short-hand re- 
porter to take aman down, 








‘Can a man marry his widow’s sister?’ ‘1s 
one of the traps laid for unrefiecting persons. | 

What is that which goes up the hill, and 
down thehill, and yet standeth still? The road, 

Why isa naughty boy like a penny post- 
age-stamp? Because you lick and place it in the 
corner. 

‘‘But,’’ said the serenaded man, ‘‘I must 
xo outand maheaspeech, Something must be done 
tostop the playing of that band.*’ 

A young gentleman wishes to know 
which is proper to say good-night or good-evening ? 
Never so far forget yourself as to tell a ile, young 
man; say good-inorning. 

Solemn question with city people about 
to zotothe country: ‘*‘Whatshall we do with the 


bird or cat ?** One good way isto let the cat have 
the bird and then kill the cat. 








FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musi¢ and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 





The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10cents in currency or postage stamps 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 
DIME MUSIC CO. 
726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$——————— 


$16 $12 
BREECH MUZZLE 

LOADER LOADER 

Pow oar * ts — 
Leading oe aanse> 


(Front notion} 
teed Steel Barrels, Side Lever Action, Warranted good 
shooter or no sale. 
Our $15 Muzzle Loader now only 812. 
Send stamp for Iiiastraced Catalogue of Guns, Pistwola 
Waiches, Kuives, ete. See it before you buy. 


P. Powell & Soa, 160 Main St., Cincinnati, OQ 


OPIUM HABIT! 


Sufferers from this pernicious habit will do well to write te DR. 
MARSH, of Quincy, Mich., who tas a world wi de reputation for 
the cures he has made during the past twelve years. The main 
points to be communicated are hoses state of wy , length 

ed, and present amount r per wee 
re om Treatment when desired. Fae b my for testimonials 4 
physicians and representative men and women cured 


ONSUMPTION. 


ds of cassg of the worst kind and of lon ecndion 
cepaseeeet ya 80 strong is ny fatth tn fee effic 
nine: pi te egy oe foe ve, ire & 
y, ny sufferer. 
~ ty oi, 181 Pearl Bt., N 














preas & P, 0. address, Dif. A BLOGU 





Send 6 cts. ‘for postage, and receive 
free acostly twx of goods which 
rizes: gt of either sex, to more 
money right away than anviliing 


elee in this world. Fortunes await the workers abso- 
jutely sure, At once ecaaneeegeerhniantonih Truk &vo., Augusts, Me. 


« cansecureperma-. | 
Lady Agen Agents pa tt 
and gucd sa} acy selling Queen Olty 
Skirt and @tocking Sappeorters, cte. 
Sample eutfit Free. Address Qeeee 
Oity Suspender Co., Cincian 


LOW"? Frqutsite (roma 
> . =& 
. a 
e 
By eas 

e\ — fT nion Sapply (o., Palatine 


Morphine Habdét Cured in 10 
te 26 days. Nopay till Cured, 
Da. J. ST BPH ENS, Lebanon, Ubia | 














Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion and Coustipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate euch other 
and assail at once the whole mac hinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Billous Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be muin- 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and stomach must be stimulated und 
strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish this restorative work better 
than any other medicine. They are 
searching and thorough, yet mild, in their 
purgative action. They do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect of other cuthartics. 
Withal, they possess special prop rties, 
diuretic . hepatic and tonic, of the highest 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


Ali diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive nnd assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER's PILLS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as wil as consti- 
pation —are beneficially controlled by 
AYER’S PILLs, and for the stimulation 
of digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two. of 
AYER'S PILLs daily, after dinner, will do 
more good thin anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYFR's PILLs are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, customarily 
prescribe them. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


{ Analytical Chemists } 
For sale by all Druggists. 





Dr. LUTZE'S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
to Jadies. Highly endorsed by ppbysicians 
who make a specialty of such diseases in 
‘*Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each 
bottle represents the inedical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time. $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co. 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

tay" Dr. Lurze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograins on the Dis- 
eases of Wornen, etec., ete., treats female 
diseases exclusively, at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. LuTze, care Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 





The Wonderful Kazoo! 





Imitates to perfection any bird of animal, plars any tune and re 


quires no i retiem to use ity for dans g1 citis « aye le 
mn fartitis the « lest little al fnet t In the “w 
POLIT AL CLUBS wil find it just the thing fore alien } 
poses, the 28.34 om dr wand tas .. Py” sare g ther hg 
be (o0usa 


’ 
DABCOCK a CO. *CEwt "-EREROOK, Co? ili. 


s Shot Cuns ae Rifics: 








la ju." 


Catalogue free 






TRE CU _ ‘ sf { e 
§5 poor. Dr. 18, "bas Hickory St., St. Louis, Mo 





ae EAD THIS. gam 


GRAND 
OLHOGRAPHS 


MAGNIFICENT ART WoRKS! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


I2Xi6 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS 
We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 


—cosis of packing, mnailing ete., included, the two above-mentioned art-works, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran. 


"THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


C@” THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “3 





It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily. 
colored chromos, They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water colors. They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chroinos and colored lithographs 
now 80 common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so impress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, for they would ornament any room, and lend grace to any wall, bow- 
ever hui le. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
Jandscape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild ruggedness of nature, 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” is all sunshine, light, warmth and mellow- 
ness, hanging over the mystic streain and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 

No description could do them full jnstice. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are unparelleled. 
The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued at $25,000. The 
nuinber of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 
evory essential respect may be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once. 

Address, THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trinity Hall, 


BEVERLY, - - NEW JERSEY 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH HOME-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Varied advantages of the 
Languages, and the Classics, 
For Circular, address 


MISS RAC HEL A. E GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 


$500 CASH FREE ! 


We offer the above amonnt of money and THIRTY-FIVE GOLD by Aa | 
the firs: 148 porente answering (he foliowing Bitie guestion: Wie rete the aoe | 
mother found tin the Bible® Mention the ook, ‘hapter and Verse. 


highest order. Special thoroughness in Music, Art, 
Seventeenth Year begins September 18. 


The first person answering this question correctly, on of before October 15th, wtll receive 673 
If we recetve mure than one Correct anawer, po a second will receive @79, the third, 6%): (ie foartnh, $ 
the Afth, @%; the «iath, #2; the DW Ahem oa eigbth, 615, ointh, ew tenth, @; eleventh, e6; twelfth, 
thirteenth. 62, thirty-five GOLD W ¥ais the next thirty Ove correct answers, and one 
lar each to the next one hundred peuple answering It correctly ft you are not first, remember thet 
you tnay be second or third, 80 you stand @ good « os nee for . s°' e rine bach ovtopelitor must, ia 
eo ROY ms + with thelr answers 


pnapucrenareo U RED ROYAL TEA 


asthe crowned neade IN kurope use. LOF 4 direct reccime the Royal Tea has ever 
been tutroduced in America. A revelotion to Americas*tes é nkers. Ooly Netare’s Coloring 
used in the Royal Tea. The freah leaves are dried and prepared in sucha way asto retain all thetr 
delicate aromaand favor, torether withatre ngtn and body. One trial of Kuya!l Tea and you will forever 
do away with allimpure, high colored and po soncus articles, BPECIAL OFFER! To intreduce 
this Tealn America we will, for @ jimited time, (anit! Octoner 15 th.) send (aamipie box pome haif-pound 
Royal Tea, prepaid, to any address on re eipt of only ® cents, one pound box, prepaid, 6i wicents ls 
cheap for sample box Royal Tea so you yay noth 4 forcon “ ting forone of the above prizes. Io 
addition tothe other prizes, we offer » more to be divid ially, (@5 each) to the first one 
hundred pereons sending uathe eorrect ar ertothe a mn and sending 61 for one-pound 
sample Royal Tea. The money will be promntiy sent tothe one eesful ones. Bend one duliarian P.O 
order, postal note, or registered jer hoon 6 ewrait, but send r answer mt omer. l’ostage 
Stampetaken. Full imetructivone to agenta bh /lnake ew . day ie ruducing the Royal Tee vea 


wap OnE Compre bes. Address MAYO & CO., 166 La Saile St. Chicage, fll. 


THE FURD, 


@Very case, wend w a for Sam NCOL pacha 
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Ladies Department. 
NOVELTY in millinery just now 


FASMION CHAT. 
f Faw are bonnets of black lace with 


a ooanti'ln Grapery of the same tnaterial 


is artistically disposed about the shoulders, 

Hats of black lace, high-crownedc, have at 
times this appendage, with a high jet comb 
holding the mantilla on the left side. 

The effect is very Spanish, as it is meant 
to be, and gracefulin the extreme, when 
worn in precisely the right way. 

But it way be stated at once that few and 
far between are the women, not Ww the 
inancr born, who can drape themselves in 
anything like «a mantilla and look even 
passably well. 

The style requires a very special type, 
needs to be carried with picturesque grace 
and the audacity which is natural to the 
people with whom this draping of the head 
and shoulders is a national custom, but 
which is not al ways characteristic of women 
of other blood, Gracelemsly, awkardly worn, 


these mantiiia draperies for hats would 
have certainly nothing to recomend 
thei. 


It inay be suggested, however, that some- 
thing of this kind would be very particu 
larly nice for elderly lac ies. 

We think ita mistake who 
have certain age not 
adopt, more than they do with us, charac 
teristic styles of their own, 


that women 


reached a should 


The ornamental caps which English 
wotnen past their prime affect are sorme- 
tines sufficientiy groteeque to have fur. 
nished amusing material to the curtea- 
turists pencil. But much iste be said in 


their favor, nevertheless, 
When properly understood, 
that 


is the very special 


they give 


women * in vears’”’ dowayer-like 
dignity, which prero- 
ative of her age, and which, tingled with 
a imellow, benevolent sweetuess of mnanner, 


born of long experience of the world, con- 


| foundation skirt , above this is a deep plait- 
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ing of mohair (organ plaits), the edges of | 
whieh are slitup to the top of the surah 
flounce, this falling over the same like loose 
tube, with the red showing between ; the 
extreme tip of the sural: plaiting shows be- 


| yond the gray like a balaveuse al! around ; 


|} and faced 


the top part of the c stuime is a polonaise, 


> | hooked, with invisible hooks, in front; it Is 
which falls from the bead to the waist and | — 2 ta ‘ oy 5 


draped into a short round apron, held upon 
the left side by a large rosette of red, aud 
then florins a ‘pout’ behind. 

A cape of inohair, reaching to the elbows, 
lined with red surah, and having a hood, 
similarly lined, and a knotof red ribbon to 
close the little garment on the chest, is 
added for the street. 

An appropriate hat to match is of heavy 
gray straw, high-crowued, with a moder- | 
ately broad brim turned up on the left side, 
with “coquelicot” red velvet, @ 


great butterfly pluine sweeping over the 
crown. 

The following mountain suit has recently 
been completed fora young lady who will 
pass the next two months in the White | 
Mountains, 

It in of a deep blue flannel, a full, plain, | 
round skirt, with nine rows of the narrow- 
it six inches 
braid are 


est red braid runnuioy around 
up from the hems ; those rows of 
set BO Close toyether that the trimming bas 
somewhat the effect of one broad yalloon ; 
apron in 


the overdress describes a short 


front, and the “pouf’ is also quite short and 


| very situply and securely draped, in order 


| in ends behind. 


stitutes the great charin and attractiveness 


ofa tew delightful elderiy women whot 
weall remnember to havemet. But Atmeri- 
can woinen have no fondness for Caps. 

They wear chem when they have arrived 
atthe decided, unmistakable great grand. 
mother stave, and then they are too often 
made to look like uight caps more than 
anything else. 

We think they could be worn by tmany 
women @ little before this, the more so that 
a pretty cap helps to disguise that loss of 
luxurianoe ip the hair which comes with 
age. 

In our estimation, this is far nicer 
every way than a wig, a still false front, or 
piles of other false hair, Yes, we altogether 
Cast our voles faver of the Enylish- 
wornan'’s cap, and wish a like fashion might 
be introduced here. 

And in the matter of the dress, too, many 
quite old women follow, more or less, the 


yin 


prevailing styles, only altered and toned 
down toa more sober basis. 

This is very well, but there is something 
stiil better, namely, the adoption of certain 
given styles and the Keeping to thei, re- 
gardiess of the fluctuations in dressinakers’ 
establishments and in fashion books. 
the way 
of inaking, no superthuous of 
any sort, scrupulous, iiimnaculate neatuess, 


Great si:nplicity in the “facon,”’ 
Crisis 


very handsome iaterials and no colors 
(but tron gray and purple, perhaps, to 
alternate in the evening with black or 


white), this is what strikes one as the per- 
fection of taste ingdress for an elderly wo- 
nan, 

We have in our mind's eye the picture of 
a tall, stately old lady once met, with white 
putls of hair under a snowy cap, and an 
equally snowy fichu and spotless cuffs, all 
of crepe lisse, against a perfectly plain sur- 
plice waist, and a trained skirt of the finest 
black wool! goods inthe morning and the 
heaviest black sik in the evening. 

And this costume, never varied winter or 
Suter, possessed a distinction, a stamp of 
its own, in the 
opinion of inany, the very perfection of at- 
tire for a won of that age. 

There is as much art, in one way, invo.- 


which seemed to embody, 


ved in the appropriate and becoming dress- | 


ing of an elderly or an old lady as is neces- 
sary for the triuinphant evolving of the in- 
finite variety of youthful costumes which 
serve toadorn the beauty of a young wo- 
tbat. 

A French way of aking up the popular 


costumes of gray mohair is with slight 
jashes of red surah, & brighten | tTect. 

A “Ie! tt ‘ mt t s ive 
“ has a flou red s&s ala, 4C- 
cordion piaita, and a iittie over a quarter of 


a yard ia depth, sewed to the bottom of a | 


that the loopings may not easily pull apart. 

The short bodice forums a pretty postilion, 
with two little plaits behind, and is hooked 
up the front, with four rows of the narrow | 
red braid running up either side, and two | 
rows ot fancy red buttons, very small and 
set Very Close Lopether, against the same, 

The whole of this arrange:ment of tritmn- 
ining gives the appearance of a sinall vest ; 
the higt collar is with rows of 
braid and the turned-up culls likewise, 

‘The hat of this suit is broad-briinimed | 
sailor-shape of dark blue felt, trimmed 
siinply with a red ottoman ribbon, banging 


covered 


a 


The shoes are to be with blue canvas tops | 
and stout light leather foxings, broad soles 
and flat heels. 

An alpeustock will, of course, be carried, 
to the top of which the great bright bow of 
red or with which young | 
ladies now see fit to adorn these articles, | 
will tied —a litthe touch of 





blue ribbon, 


doubiiess be 


| coquetry this which might probably cause | 


the Alpine clunber to siule, but which is | 
certainly excusable in young women by ! 
whouwr an alpenstock seems frequently to 


_ be looked upon nore as ornamental than as 


| siderably as a relief 


| where 


] . 
| Wraps, indeed, we have had fora long tite. 


j so SOtmeLhing new must be fortheouing. 


| have been much worn abroad thissuuuner, 
| for travelling, a cool morning, ete. 


an object of stern utility. 

The best dressed women are beginning to 
show a partiality for all sorts of close-titting 
cloth jackets of a soinewhat military cut. | 

It isprobable that they will, this Autumn, | 
aflect this order of warinent ii 
the little visites, 
toward the last dubbed ** Hayimarkets,”’ of 
which had an avalanche last 
winter and again this summer—tor every- 
they have and used as 
the for the drive and 
What not, and as over the thinnest 
and lightest loilets as over anything else. 
Of course, they are very pretty, the prettiest 


outside 
from 


we such 


been, are, 


wraps itt GVvenitiip 


thiuets 


But, alas, they have grown common, and 


Cloth jackets of hunter's blue or slate 
gray, with darker velvet cufls and collar, 


the yarinent tilting the figure like a glove, 


With skirts of checked or plaid or bro- 
eaded goods they will again be useful and 


| fashionable for autumn wear, 


A tew at the “swell’ French 
watering have also adopted the | 
“Austrian jacket.”’ which is of white cloth, 
with scarlet tilitary collar and cufts, and 
giit buttons, 


Then the * Hungarian jacket” is another | 


woren 
places 


|) Caprice of the season at the watering places 


and at large country houses, 

It is of garnet cloth, very tight, sbort, 
high in the neck and embroidered with 
arabes ues of gold braid or gold galloon, | 


Fireside Chat. 
NOVELTIES FOR BAZARS, 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. } 
ANDKERCHIEF sachets, band- 
screens, cbhair- backs, mantel-valances, | 
wali-pockets, and brackets inay all be 
in this way, and the paintings 


I] 


decorated 


look very well ifapphed to one division of 
a parasol, or even as dress trimmings 

One ot the tash ns of the day Is le 
everyth rd mut , 0 BCC t aA ols 
Various Sorts auld sSiZesS are sul t . 


They ere very easily inade, and as t! 
require very little material, wany scraps of 


i 


readily. 
y 


E 


| powdered erris root, or any other perfuine, | 


in making teupting liitie reticules and bags 


| purses and sinall parcela wuen on shopping 
| expeditions, 
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' ! 
silk and satin left from larger pieces of | 


work may be turned to account. 
First cut two pieces of thin wadding the 
size the sachet is to be, and sprinkle | 


sandwich fashion, between the two pieces of 
wadding, and enclose them ip a case of silk 
or satin. A tiny chenille tuft may be 
stitched on at each corner as a finish, or | 
there may be a small bright-colored bow 
there instead, or a knot of colored or gold 
cord. 

Handkerchiet sachets are nade of a piece 
ot satin wadded and quilved, and turned up 
ateach end to form two shallow pockets, 
The edges should all be bound witb cord, 
and a painting on the outside, or a silk 
transfer, great!y adds to the value. 

Glove sachets are made on the same 
principle, but of course the shape is differ- 
ent. 

Very tiny cases of perfumed powder are 
now made for sewing into the I.ning of 
jackets and dresses, and these would be sure 
to “take’’ at a fashionable bazar, as they 
may be nade very simall, and soid for very 
little. 

Odds and ends of plush may be utilized 





for bolding work, and inany ladies now use 
rather large bags of this sort to carry their 


Of course, the more ornamental they are, 
the better they are appreciated. Long. 
purses inmade of plush are very strong for | 
daily use. 


Cut a piece of plush about nine inches | 


long aud tive inches wide, aew it up at each | 
end, leaving about three inches open in the | 


| cloak of religiun. 


iniddle, and tinish off atthe ends witb a | 
yilt tassel or ball; «a silver one at one end | 
and @ gilt one at the other will serve to keep | 


gold and silver money apart. 

A couple of rings must abso be added, 
Sometimes these purses are made like a jug 
in shape. 

Betore the handle is joined to the bow! of 
the jug, a broad gilt ring must be slipped 
over it, so that it will go round the neck of 
the jug to keep the money in. 

Now that embroidery is so universal, 
cases for holding skeins ot wool and silks 
will be very popular. 

Brown holland is the best material to use 
for Lhese cases, or the outside may be thin 
silk, and the inside lining holland. 

Cut a piece of silk measuring eighteen 
inches by twenty-seven, and a piece of 
holland four inches shorter, 

Lay the holland on the silk, 80 that there 
are two inches of silk left on each side ot it, 
and make eighteen perpendicular stitch. 
ing# an inch anda balf apart. Add acouple 
of ribbon strings to tie round the case after 
it is tied up. 

Cuses to hold Knitting needles may be 
made, on the samme plan, of wash-leather, 
but the inside need only consist of a strap of 
leather a few inches wide, divided by 
stitching into narrow spaces for the needle, 

The outside cover of the case must be 
large enough to told over at the sides likea 
flap, to prevent the needles from falling 


out. Many lady artists use cases of the same « 


kind, made of linen, to hold their paint- 
brushes, etc. 

There is always considerable difficulty in 
disposing of the vast quantity of cards 
which most people receive every Curist- 
mas. 

Many very pretty articles for bazaars may 
be made of them, if the owners do not care 
to keep therm all themselves, 

A large piece of white cardboard cut out 
in the form of a shield, one side covered 
with Christinas cards, forius a pretty and 
novel ornament for the fire-stove during 
the summer. 

The cards may be arranged in the centre 
in a forinal star, or any such design, or they 
tay be dis posed carelessly over the whole 
shield, each overlapping the one pext it, 
and so on. 

Strong guin fs the best material for stick- 
ing thein on witb, and two wire hooks for 
fixing the shield to the bars of the gate must 
not be forgotten. 

After the cards are stuck on, the sheild 
must be carefully bent and coaxed into a 
convex fori, 80 that it fits the outline of 
the stove well. 

Anotber use for Christmas cards 
make a splash-screen 
washstand with them. 

They can be attached to cardboard, 
holland, or American leather, according to 


is to 
for the back of a 


| taste, and are inuch more durable if washed 


over with a thin coat of varnish. 

The tops of gipsy tables are now often 
covered with cards, 

The table is tirst covered with black or 
gold paper to serve asa background, and 
the cards are afterwards varnished, 

Patchwork now can scarcely be called by 
this huinmble name, so artistic and elaborate 
are the speciinens at present manufactured, 

All the pieces are joined inuch together 
in the old way, and afterwards covered with 
einbroidery of all possible patierus and de- 


| Sins. 


Very often a family crest is reproduced 
in patchwork on cashions or screens, 
Portieres of patchwork are very elegaut and 
often give a pleasing effect of color in an 
otherwise dingy corridor, 

The old box and star patterns belong en- 
tirely to periods long past, but the newer 
style has the disadvantage of taking much 
longer to work, and for this reasun, per- 
haps, is scarcely adapted for sending to 
bazaars, people generally preferring to 
inake things that require Jess time and 
trouble, 

he newest chair-backs are those made of 


luakey twill, with a design of flowers in 
6 cornper, which straggles froin thence all 
ver the red background. 


Sometimes they are powdered all over 
with tiuy sprays of leaves or fowers, 








(Correspondence. 


Katse.—Sbaking bands when introduced 
is not consistent with etiquette. Itis better taste to 
omit this ceremony. 


H. MaxwELL.—It is quite correct to 
write ‘*Madam’’ or ‘‘Dear Madam'' when address- 
ing ap unmarried lady on matters of business. 


P. B.—“Ancient of Days’’( Daniel vii.) is 
one of the titles of the Deity, the First Person of the 
Trinity. The prophecies of Daniel should be read 
with the Book of Revelatioa, 


Fair Gipsy.—One of the best things to 
prevent hair from coming out isto mix equal parts 
of sweet-oil and vinegar and rub it into the roots. 
You had better not attempt to alter the color, 


A. C. N.—In order to obtain a position 
such as you aspire to, it will be best to get an iutro- 
duction from some local fra iu the same business, to 
oue of the wholesale houses. Influence of this kind 
is almost always necessary. 


DIABETES.— Diabetes is a very formid- 
able disease, requiring prompt and continuous treat- 
ment, The regimen adopted by some practitioners 
is more rigorous than that which others hold suffi- 
cient. Consult a physician who has given special at- 
tention to the matter, The malady is in many in- 
stances of nerve origin, and may be best treated from 
that poiut of view, 

MARLON.—Bear and forbear. You can- 
not change the man’s nature; and you will only in- 
crease your trouble by acting against his wishes, 
Clasees of the kind described are, iu our opinion, very 
equivocal ; aud,as a rule, connections formed in the 
way in which you are seeking friends are undesira- 
bie. Much thatis mischievous is dune under the 
Give it up, and afterwards ask 
iM to find some way of making home happy. 


Jenny E.—Do very little work ata time, 
not more than will require application ter longer 
than five or ten minutes atone stretch, The difficulty 
you teel ie that of fixing the attention, This isa power 
you must regain by degrees, Work steadily each 
day, but only fora few minutes at one time. It te 
Important to avoid the seuse of mental fatigue. This 
is a sign of bDrain-weakness, and needs tu be relieved 
by gentlgr exercise—not inieness—and better 
food. 

W. Hopason.—It is alleged that the span 
of the human li.e has been lengthened within the 
last thirty or forty years by sanitary improvements. 
The addition seems to be chiefly given to the lives of 
the very young and the old—that Is tusay, the death- 
rate islower among these classes. More children 
«row up to be men and women, and more vid per- 
sous live to be very aged, Itdves not however ap- 
pear that the number of persuns between the ages 
of twenty-five and sixty living is greatly in- 
creased, 

KEADER.: -Sewer gas isa very insidious 
poison aud generally one has to rely upon the sense 
ot smell, but this, asa general thing, is not acute 
enough to make a certain test. The uvnly mechanical 
test is made by saturating unglazed paper with a 
solution of an ounce of pure lead acetate in a half 
pint of rain water, When it ls partly dry expose it 
where sewer gas isexpected, and, if there is gas im 
any considerable quantity, the fact is made known 
by the dark hue thatcomes over the paper. A timy 
bit of pure aircoming steadily into an apartment 
renders sewer gas Comparatively barinless, 


EK. G.—Com plete immersion in water will 
killa man in one minute ; but a minute is a long 
time. and most drowning persons rise to the surface 
and breathe once at least in jess than a minute, so 
that some may be inthe watera long time and yet 
recover, We hear of cases in which persons are said 
to have been in the water half or even three-quar- 
ters of an hcur, and yet recover under proper treat- 
ment. Itis, of course, jimpussible that they cao 
have remained long without breathing ; but, when 
the body Is thoroughly chilied and the vital processes 
are lowered the fullest extent of which they are cap- 
able, avery little oxygen will suffice tu sustain 
life, 

LANCASTER.—It is a rulethat the act of 
takinuy office under the Crown vacates a seat in the 
English Parliament. As members cennot resign 
their trust voluntarily, they resort to the expedient 
of asking the Government to give thein some office to 
disqualify them and vacate their seats, The stew- 
ardship of the Hundreds of Chiltern—a petty office 
under the Crown—is employed for this purpose. 
When a member aske for the Chiltern Hundreds, he 
is appointed steward ot that office. This vacates his 
seat, Then he resigns the appointinent, and it is 
free to be used again for the same purpose. The pro- 
ceeding is purely formal, 


FREDERICK.—The use of Bells may be 
traced back to very ancient thes, and they appear 
to have been employed at remote periods amongst 
the Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, Romans, and early 
Christians, What is called bell metal is compesed of 
three parte of copper and one of tin, but bells are 
made of these and other metals in varying prupor- 
tions, and some of cast steel entirely. The tone of a 
bell depends upon its shape, as well as upon its ma- 
terial ; it is softened by the presence of copper, and 
is loud aod hareh in proportion tothe excess of tin. 
A little zinc is sometimes added to the ordinary bell- 
inetal to give it tone, charms, and brilliancy. The 
practice of ringing peals of bells is said to have had 
its origin in England during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, Six, eight, ten, or twelve bells form the 
peal, or sets of bells used for ringing changes, and 
these are toned and harmonized, 


Mrs. J.—Brasses should not be cleaned 
with bath-brick. The following isthe best method 
that can be adopted :—Rub the brass lightly with a 
flannel which has been dipped 'n sweet ofl ; then rub 
it briskly with another piece of flannel which has 
been dipped iu finely-powdered roiten-stone. Wipe 
the brass clean with a soft linen cloth, and polish it 
withaleather. Brasses thus cleaned will have 
lasting polish of the true brassy hue. Pastes for 
cleaning brasses are sold by most chemists and may 
be made. They are compvosed of rotten stone worked 
into a paste with either soft soap or sweet ofl. They 
should be applied with a little woolen rag, and pol- 
ished with wash-leather. If the paste is mixed with 
oll, it is best to moisten the rag with spirits of tur- 
pentine ; if soft soap is used, water only will be re- 
quired. A mixture forcleaning brass is made by 
putting &@ penuyworth of powdered rutten-stone into 
& quart bottle, filling it up with cold soft water, shak- 
ing it well, aud then adding a pennyworth of vitriol 
rhis preparation wiil keep a long time. and improve 
with keeping. lt aiso needsto be rubbed on with & 





rag, dried with a soft cloth, and polished with 4a 
| 914 leather, 





